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Description of the principal Elevation 
f the New Church of NortH 
EITH. 


E have this month the pleasure 

of presenting to our readers a 
view of the principal Elevation of the 
Church of North- Leith, with its spire, 
ater the plan of Burn, now nearly 
completed : and we shall at present 
add a few particulars touching this 
structure. 

The whole of the building appears 
to be a purely Grecian edifice: front- 
ing the east, tnd fom the face of the 
columns to the back-wall, we find it 
isin length 1164 feet. 

The extent of the front exhibited in 

¢ view is rather more than 78% feet, 
and the church is calculated to ac- 
commodate, with convenience, two 
thousand two hundred persons. 

The Proportions of the portico are, 
in our opinion, taken from the little 

onic temple on the Ilyssus, near to 
thens—indeed it appears to be en- 
similar. The first story of 
the steeple is Doric, and bears a close 


resemblance to the temple of Miner- 


2} the second is Tonic ; and the third 
Corinthian, 
he spire is fluted, and its height 
c the ground to the top of the 
ross" 18 158 feet. 


tion Pn Not quite sure if this termina- 
Propriate, Spire is in this instance quite ap- 


use a cross has but little con- 


The ceiling of the church is partly 
coved, and partially ornamented, and 
the walls are plastered in imitation of 
stone. 

Even the minutest part of this 
building, where design is requisite, 
appears to us to possess some affinity 
to Grecian buildings. The fronts of 
the gallery, in place of being pannel- 
led, like every common- place church, 
or not pannelled at all, like the un- 
common church of St George in 
Charlotte Square, possesses the regu- 
lar entablature of the columns, which 
are Ionic,and fluted. The pulpit also 
has Corinthian columns, and the top 
of it is classically finished, with the 
entablature of this order—taken, we 
think, from the temple of Lysicrates, 
which is certainly a very appropriate 
design for the purpose. 

The estimated sum for finishing 
the church and spire of North- Leith, 
we understand, was only £.8500 ; and 
although some additional expense has 
been incurred, from the great depth 
of the foundations, the total outlay, 
we are assured, will not exceed £.9000. 

The work was undertaken by Mr 


~ John Russel, builder in Leith, who, 


we are informed, has executed his part 
entirely 


nexion with a Grecian building, and farther 
—because a vane would have been useful to 
the parishioners, who are chiefly composed 
of sea-faring people. 
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entirely to the satisfaction of his em- 
ployers, and of the architect. 

The foundation was laid in the 
month of March 1814,and the church 
will probably be opened for divine 
service sometime in the course of 
this year. 


MONTHLY MEMORANDA IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


HAD, (Clupea alosa, Lin.)— 
This was described by Willough- 
by by the name of Mother of Her- 
rings, and has been long known to 
frequent the Severn and the Thames. 
But there was some doubt concern- 
ing the propriety of ranking it asa 
Scottish fish. This has now been re- 
moved, several specimens having of 
late been taken in the estuary of the 
‘Tay, and communicated to that dis- 
tinguished naturalist, Dr Fleming of 
Flisk, who kindly transmitted one to 
the writer of this article. ‘This spe- 
cimen measures 1 foot 5 inches from 
the tip of the snout to the tip of the 
tail. When full grown, however, the 
fish generally exceeds 2 feet in length. 
[t is nearly destitute, too, of the dark 
spots on the sides described by au- 
thors, and represented in the figures 
published ; but in all other respects 
it agrees with the characters of the 
shad given by Pennant, Shaw, and 
others. It may indeed be remarked, 
that Pennant menfions a variety of 
the shad called the twaite, to which 
our specimen seems to accord; and it 
may be added, that Mr David Pen- 
nant, in the new edition of his fa- 
the«’s British Zoology, suggests the 
probability that the tewazte and the 
shad may correspond to the feznte and 
aiose of Duhamel, and may possibly 
prove to be distinct species. 
iu the spring months the shad 
ascends rivers to spawn, and it returns 
to the sea inautumn, The specimens 
taken were probably on their return 
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from spawning, and the white-/,; 
may therefore be expected to occur jp 
the Tay, if indeed that little fish pg 


the fry of the shad. As such it qj, 
considered by the late Me Pesnant. 

It is well known hat Mr Ligh:toot 
wrote his Flora Scotica in consequence 
of travelling over Scotland and its 
islands with that celebrated tourist jn 
the year 1772. Mr Pennant’s pur. 
suits were zoology and scenery ; while 
Mr Lightfoot attended to the botany 
of the country. When the latter, 
some years afterwards, came to publish 
his Flora, his friend furnished him 
with an introductory Faunula; and 
in this little piece Mr Pennant says, 
p- 62. “I have no certain proof of 
the shad having been taken in Scot- 
land ; but its fry, the white-bait, ap- 
pears near Aberdeen.” 

Now, as remarked by Dr Fleming, 
it is an awkward circumstance that, 
at the distance of thirty years after 
the publication of that work, an Eng. 
lish naturalist of respectability (Mr 
Donovan) should publish as a new 
discovery, that the white-bait is the 
fry of the shad! 

After all, the fact of the white-bait 
being the young of the shad, does not 
appear to be firmly established. Mr 
David Pennant, already alluded to, 
seems inclined to consider the white 
bait of the Thames as identical with 
the Franc blanquet of Duhamel; and 
he mentions that that naturalist, hav- 
ing observed the Franc blanquetm 
milt and roe in the winter months, 
was apt to view it as a distinct spe 
cies. 

The flesh of the shad is eaten, but 
is not, desirable. The Severn shad, 
hewever, seems to form an exception: 
it is so excellent, that, in Gloucester, 
we are told, shad sells at a higher rate 
than salmon. It is a common fish mn 
the great continental rivers, the Rhine, 
the Elbe, and others; but it ne: 
there relished. N 

CANONMILLS, t 


Aug. 27. 1815. Memoir 
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Memoirs of the Progress of Manufactures, 8c. 


ypMOIRS OF THE PROGRESS OF MA- 
yUFACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 


A Bill is now in progress through the 
House of Commons, the object of 
yhich is to establish an Uniformity 
of aghts and Measures throughout 
England and Scotland. Its principal 
object is to abolish all the present 
measures of capacity, that is, all liquid 
ond dry measures, and to adopt one 
uniform measure throughout the realm. 
The weight of 10lb. avoirdupois of 
pure water, at the temperature of 
564 degrees, 1s to be the new gallon, 
and allits divisons and multiplies to 
be in proportion, ‘This gallon has 
been found to contain 276 48-100 
cubic inches, which 1s about 20 per 
cent. more than our wine gallon, 
nearly 3 per cent. more than the corn 
or Winchester gallon, and about 2 
per cent, less than the ale gallon.— 
No alteration is to take place in our 
weights or long measure; for the 
latter, the present parliamentary yard 
isto be retained, which is to be cor- 
rected by the length of a pendulum 
vibrating seconds of mean time in the 
latitude of London. ‘The standard 
weight is to be the lb. avoirdupois, 
which is to be adjusted by measures 
of pure water of the aforesaid ten- 
perature, being equal in weight to 
27 cubic inches, and 648 thousandth 
part of a cubic inch. ‘The reason 
given for adopting avoirdupois instead 
of the troy standard is stated to be, 
Decause a cube foot of pure water, of 
‘ue above temperature, weighs 1000 
ounces avoirdupois. The new system 
‘Sto commence on the 24th June, 
‘816. All bargains, sales, and con- 
‘acts made in Great” Britain, must 
effected according to the above 
‘tandards, under the penalty of forfeit- 
ure, that is, of making null and void all 
‘gains of articles measured with a 
Standard. Severe penalties 
aa ms annexed to the misdemea- 
cating to this new system. 


565 
Sir Everard Home has published 


some interesting observations on the 
influence of the nerves upon the ac- 
tion of the arteries—That the pul- 
sations of the arteries correspond in 
their frequency with the contractions 
of the lett ventricle of the heart, is, 
says he, universally admitted; and 
those pulsations continuing in the ar- 
teries aiter the limb to which they 
belong is rendered paralytic, has led 
to the belief, that all arterial action 
is independent of nervous influence ; 
but he proves, that the nerves which 
accompany the arteries regulate their 
actions, and it is through their agen- 
cy that the blood is distributed in 
different proportions to the different 
parts of the body.— He ascertained 
by experiment that the increase and 
the diminution of the action of an 
artery does not depend upon irritabi- 
lity, but nervous influence ; and this 
influence of the nerves upon the ar- 
teries throws, he says, considerable 
light upon some of the most import- 
ant actions in the animal economy. 
By its means the same arteries, at dif- 
ferent times, allow very different pro- 
portions of blood to pass through 
them, and those employed in furnish- 
ing blood for the secretions have the 
supplies regulated, which explains the 
use of the system of nerves with which 
the blood-vessels of the viscera are so 
abundantly furnished. On this do- 
minion of the nerves over the actions 
of arteries depends the growth of the 
body, the regeneration of parts in 
those animals in which it occurs, and 
the formation of tumours of all the dif- 
ferent kinds, The circulation of the 
blood is therefore no longer to be con- 
sidered as wholly dependent upon the 
heart and the elasticity of the arteries ; 
for although by these alone it can be 
kept up, the action of the nerves is ne- 
cessary to regulate the distribution of 
the blood to the different parts of the 
body, according as supplies are want- 
ed to carry on the necessary opera- 
tions of the animal economy. 
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566 Commercial Intelligence. 
as from the supply of hardy seam, 
! that it affords, ever been an object 
; is : Newfoundland Trade. of ambition and jealousy with the 
Bete great maritime powers. By the yy. 
[N the year 1814, 580 vessels enter- Jour of our arms, and the policy of 
: ed the port of St. John’s, carrying our statesmen, it is now become gl. 
i 71,384 tons, and manned by 4417 most exclusively British, and it ac. 
i. i seamen, while 453 vesselscleared out, quires additional consequence in our 
i, 4 carrying 63,900 tons, and 3857 men. | eyes from the consideration, that the 
4 ii The principal imports were 6229 imports of Newfoundland are almost 
1. | tons of bread and flour ; 18,816 bls. entirely from the united kingdom, 
rus of beef and pork ; 13,902 cwts. of while a great proportion of its exports 
a Tai butter and cheese; 43,899 hhds. of go to foreign ts, and coniribute 
salt; 58,539 Ibs. refined sugar; materially to improve the general 
§ 137,514 Ibs. tea; 463,896 gailons balance of trade. 
x of spirits: 242,175 gallons of molas- 
ses; 619 hhds. 200 tierces, and 1621, 
| barrels of British plantation sugar ; 
t { 102 tons from Great Britain, and171 Resolutions of General Meeting of 
pipes, 183 hhds. and 265 quarter- Subscribers to the Eninsurci 
et casks of wine from foreign Europe ; and Guascow Canal: with «un 
Bibi es ua 1380 cwt. soap and candles ; 79,618 — estimate of the Revenue which may 
oe Ibs. tobacco from Great Britain; be expected for it. 
39,099 ells of sail-cloth; 42,690 ells 
{) ay linen; 40,226 lbs. unwrought lea- T a Meeting, called by Public 
mg ther; 2876 casks of beer and cyder ; Advertisement, of such Gentle- 


15,440 lbs gunpowder ; 5722 bush- 
els of oats; 27,886 bushels potatoes 
and turnips; 140 tons of timber ; 
1,415,750 shingles; and 2,003,090 
feet of pine board and plank, &c. 
The chief exports were 29,893 
quintals, 784 bundles of cod-fish to 
Great Britain, 157,476 quintals to 
the West Indies, 451,167 to foreign 
Europe, and 2070 to British Ame- 
rica, making a total of 640,606 
quintals, and 784 bundles; $934 
casks of salmon, 116 of herrings, 1548 
of mackerel, and 2422 of tongues, 
sounds, and capelin; 86,749 seal- 
skins, with a variety of other hides and 
skins; 60,506 lbs. to Great Britain, 
and 30 hogsheads and 118 barrels of 
British plantation sugar to British 
America; 3543 tons of oil and blub- 
ber; 15,148 staves and heads; and 
381 puncheons, 18 hhds. and 6 bar- 
rels of British plantation rum, &c. 
The preceding sketch may give an 
idea of this valuable trade, which, 
from its intrinsic importance, as well 


men as were disposed to promote 
the construction of a Canal, to con- 
nect the Cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, on the Line recommend- 
ed by Mr John Rennie, Engineer, 
held in Merchants’ Hall, Lain- 
burgh, on Wednesday, July 26, 
1815, 


The Right Hon. Sir John Marjori- 
banks, Baronet, M. P. Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh, in the Chair: 


Tue Chairman stated to the Mett- 
ing the measures which had been 
adopted for setting on foot a Sub- 
scription in London: and the Mi- 
nutes of the General Meeting held 
there, with the list of Subscribers, 
having been read, he produced 3 
Prospectus of the Revenue to be oh 
pected from this undertaking. + 
Meeting having considered the same, 
unanimously adopted the following 
Resolutions :— 

I. That, to make and maintain 


direct inland communication, °Y 
meals 
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of a navigable Canal, from 
Leith to Edinburgh, from thence, on 
one level, to the Monkland Canal, 
near Drumpellier, and from thence 
to Glasgow and the River Clyde, will 
be a measure of great public utility. 
Il. That the trade carried on in 
sand merchandize by differen: 
channels, from the extremities of the 
above line, and the trade that will a- 
rise from the carriage of Coals, for the 
supply of Edinburgh, the carriage of 


those Minerals with which the coun- 


Passengers, afford the most favour- 
able prospect of an ampie return from 
the capital to be embarked in this 
undertaking. 

III. That a Subscription be now 
opened for making and maintaining 
the said Canal, to be termed the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal, by 
such progressive steps, or in such man- 
ner,as a General Meeting of Subseri- 
bers, or a Committee to be named by 
them, shall fix and determine, upon 
the following terms and conditions. 

Ist, That the Subscribers, or 
those for whom they act, shall not, in 
any event, be liable to pay any fur- 
ther sums than what are set oppo- 
site to their respective names. 

2d, That when called upon by the 
aid General Meeting or Committee, 
4 sum, not exceeding Two Pounds 
Ten Shillings to each One Hundred 
Pounds of the sums subscribed, shall 
be paid, in such manner, and within 
such time, as they shall direct, to be 
‘pplied towards the payment of all 
necessary expences and charges of 
Plans, Surveys, Estimates, and Re- 
Potts, to be made by or under their 
orders, relating to the said intended 

anal; and also of the expences and 
“*arges which may be incurred in an 
<PPtcation to be made to Parliament 
be a1 Act to authorize the Subscri- 
he make and maintain the said 
Canal; and also to the pay- 

ntof all other expences incident 


the said undertaking. All which 
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abounds, and the conveyance of © 
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expences, the said General Meeting, 
or Committee, are hereby authorized 
to incure; and, 

3d, That, till an Act of Partia- 
ment be obtained for incorporating 


the Undertakers for making and main- 


taining the said intended Canal, the 
Subscribers, or those for whom they 
act, shall not be called upon for any 
further payments on account of the 
sums respectively subscribed by them, 

IV. That if the sum requisite for 
the execution of the whole work shall 
not have been procured in time to ob- 
tain an Act next session of Parlia- 
ment, authorizing the execution of 
the whole plan, then the Bill shall 
embrace the construction only of that 
part of the work from Edinburgh to 
the Monkland Canal, leaving it to 
the original Subscribers, either by an 
accumulation of profits, or by an ex- 
tension of capital, to carry on the 
Canal to Leith, if they shall so in- 
cline : And declaring, that if this 
shall be accomplished in part by a 
new subscription, the original Sub- 
scribers shall have a preference; and 
the new Subscribers thereto shall be- 
come Members of the Company of 
Subscribers to the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Canal; and the extension 
from Edinburgh to Leith be incerpo- 
rated therewith, and become a part of 
the same, to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever. 

V.. That the Capital Stock of the 
Company shall be divided into Shares 
of £.50 each. 

VI. That the necessary Surveys 
and Reports of the line of Canal, and 
the mode of executing the same, pre- 
paratory to making application to 
Parliament, shail be forthwith com- 
menced, under the direction of Mr 
John Rennie, who is directed to em- 
ploy for this purpose such Surveyors, 
experienced in the practical execution 
of Canals, as he shall deem proper. 

VII. That, before commencing 
any Survey, respectful applications 
be made to the different awe” 
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and Gentlemen, proprietors of lands on 


the line of the proposed Canal, solicit- 


ing their permission to take the said 
Survey: and that it be a particular 
instruction to the persons employed, 
to attend to the suggestion of all Pro- 
ptietors, in regard to the carrying of 
the line thro’ their respective grounds, 
as far as shall be consistent with the 
true interests of this undertaking. 

VIII. That Samuel Anderson, Esq. 
Banker in Edinburgh, be appointed 
Depute Chairman. 

IX. ‘That the following Commit- 
tee be appointed to forward the ob- 
jects of this Meeting; with full 
powers to adopt such measures as they 
may deem proper for this purpose ; 
and also with powers to add to their 
number, and to sub-commit in such 
manner as they shall think fit, ozz.— 


Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart. M. P. 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh for 
the time 

The Right Honourable William Dun- 
das, M. P. 

James Denholm, Esq. Convener of 
the Trades of Edinburgh, and the 
Convener for the time 

Sir John Hay, Bart. Master of the 
Merchant Company of Edinburgh 

Robert Menzies, Esq. Master of the 
Merchant Company of Leith 

Sir William Forbes, Bart. 

Samuel Anderson, Esq. of Moredun 

William Ramsay, Esq. banker 

Gilbert Innes, Esq. of Stow 

Andrew Bonar, Esq. banker 

Alexander Henderson, Esq. banker 

William Mowbray, Esq. merchant, 
Leith 

James Walker, Esq. advocate 

William Arbuthnot, Esq. Edinburgh 

William Trotter, Esq. merchant, 
Edinburgh 

William Stirling, Esq. merchant, 
Glasgow 

George Stirling, Esq. merchant there 

John Paterson, engineer, Leith 
Together with the Committee ap- 
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pointed by the Subscribers in Londen, 

VIZ. 

The Right Honourable Lord Viseg,,, 
Keith 

Honourable William Elphingstoy. 

Honourable Admiral Fleming §) 
phingstone | 

Charles Forbes. Esq. M. P. 

James Stirling, Esq. merchant, Lop. 
don 

Edward Marjoribanks, Esq. banker 
there 

John Robertson, Esq. merchant ther 

William Parker, Esq. merchant 
there ; and 

Andrew Lawrie, Esq. army-ageni 
there. 


X. That any three of the said Com. 
mittee shall be a Quorum; and tha 
Ross and Cuningham, writers to the 
signet, shall be Clerks and Agents \ 
the Subscribers, and the Royal Bank 
of Scotland Cashiers. 

XI. That it be an instruction to 
the Committee, to communicate thes 
Resolutions to the Conveners of the 
counties of Edinburgh, Haddington, 
Linlithgow, Dumbarton, Stirling 
Renfrew, and Lanark, and to tit 
Members of Parliament for tho 
counties; likewise to the Magistrate 
of Glasgow, Haddington, Stirling 
Lanark, Linlithgow, Ruthergles 
Renfrew, and Dumbarton, and to the 
Members of Parliament for tho 
burghs; as also to the Chief Magis 
trates of Paisley and Greenock. ' 

XII. On the motion of Su Wil 
liam Forbes, Baronet,—1 hat 
thanks of the Meeting be given © the 
Lord Provost, for the zeal displaye’ 
by him in forwarding the is 
this Meeting, and for his conduct 
the Chair. 

XIII. Ordered, that these Reso 
tions be publishedin all the Edinburg" 
and Glasgow Newspapers 


(Signed) 
Joun 


umber 
(For the General Prospectus s€¢ Num 
May last.) 
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Rstimate of Revenue to be expected from the Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal. 


Coal. 


EpINBURGH has been computed to contain 20,000 families, and each family is 
supposed to consume 7+ tons annually, making...... ons 144,000 
Public works, as foundries, breweries, &c.....es.00e 20,000 

—— 164,000 

LEITH, and its vicinity, on the same PFINCiple...cccceccececcessescscecs 50,000 


The price of coals, from either the Falkirk or New Monkland fields, 
will be at least 4s. per ton under the present selling price in Edin- 
burgh, and 3s, 3d, in Leith,—and the one-half of the above quantities 
may reasonably be expected to come by the new Canal, and to be 
taken equally from the Falkirk and New Monkland fields. 


INTERMEDIATE CountRY, 45,000 tons—When it is considered that this 
Canal will pass through a populous country of 50 miles, having in its 
course also the towns of Kirkliston, Linlithgow, Falkirk, and Cumbernauld, 
with the extensive Limeworks of Easter Camps, Raw Camps, and Easter 
Calder, on the east end,—and, to the westward of Falkirk, those of Cast- 
lecary, Cumbernauld, Drumkibbach, Pollockhall, Langlands, and Mill- 
croft—all well situated for receiving coals, and for shipping of lime, the 
above quantity may be considered moderate ; and no doubt need be enter- 
tained of its being realized in its fullest extent. 

The revenue from coal will therefore be as follows :-— 


For Edinburgh, 82,000 Tons of Coals, viz. 


41,000 from the Falkirk field, carried 27 miles on the Canal, 
at 1d. per ton a mile, and Id. for wharfage, 2s. 4d. £.4783 6 8 
11,000 from the New Monkland field, 44 miles, 3s, 9d........ 7687 10 0 


£12,470 16 8 
For Leith. 25,000 Tons, vis. 


12,500 from the Falkirk field, 30 miles, at 
£1614 11 §& 
12,500 from the New Monkland field, 47 
miles, 2500 0 0 
— 4,114 11 § 


For Intermediate Country. "45,000 Tons of Coal, viz. 


2,500 from the Falkirk field, 20 miles, at 
“00 from the Monkland field, 20 miles, 
at ls, 1968 15 0 


3,937 10 0 


Total Revenue from Coal Pe 18 4 


tg 1815. Carried forward 
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Brought 20,522 18 4 


Lime and Iron Stone. 

TONS. 

30,000 of lime for manure and for building, on a line of 
Canal above 50 miles long, abounding in that 
article, supposed to be carried on an average 
12 miles, at Id. per ton per mile, and 1d. for 


wharfag e, ls. Id... 1625 0 


8,000 of lime for a use of Edinburgh. and | 

Leith, and their vicinity, compu- 

ted to pass 20 miles on the Canal 

at the above rates ...cccossesesssese 200 O O 
15,000 of iron-stone to be carried on an aver- 

age 12 miles at the above rate... 812 10 O 


Produce of the Soil. 


4,000 of the produce of the soil, such as straw, 
hay, potatoes, turnip, &c. carried 
on an average 25 miles, at the 


above TALES 
Corn from the Continent, and the eastern parts of Scotland, 


This will not be thought over-rated, when it is con- 
sidered that the duties on the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, for this article alone, during four years pre- 
ceding 1814, averaged £.5600 per annum. 


Goods at present carried from Edinburgh and 
Leith to Glasgow, and vice versa. 


It has been pretty accurately ascertained, that the quantity 
of goods carried by land at present, amounts to 21,948 
tons; from which it is proposed to strike off 4000 tons, con- 
sisting of bulky articles which will not stow in boats, but 


must still go by land, leaving to go by the Canal 17,948 


tons, to which add 10,000 tons sent by the Forth and 
Clyde Canal to Edinburgh alone, the ‘ill will be 27,948 
tons; and say that the one-half of this arrives at and de- 


parts from Edinburgh, and the other half at Leith, the 


amount will be as follows :— 


TONS. 
13,974 of goods to or from Edinburgh to Glasgow, at 3d. 
per ton per mile, and 2d, for wharfage, 50 
miles, 12s. £.8850 4 
13,974 of goods to or fram Leith to Glasgow, 
54 miles, as above, are, at 18s. 8d. 9548 18 O 


Carried forward 40, 


3,137 10 0 


433 6 § 
4,000 0 0 


13,399 
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Brought £.46,492 17 


When this Canal is opened, and the passage rendered 
cheap, safe, and expeditious, it is clear that the thorough 
trade will be greatly increased. ‘The greatest part of the 
Baltic and other east country goods, consisting of hemp, 
flax, tallow, cheese, butter, &c. with such goods as come 
from England by the Smacks or otherwise, -and now go by 
Grangemouth westward, will certainly go by it; and, on 
the other hand, the greatest part of the west country goods, 
particularly muslins and other cloths, from Paisley, Glas- 
gow, and other ports on the Clyde, destined for England 
or the Continent. Sugars, rum, coffee, cotton, log wood, 
&c. will also be sent directly from the bond warehouses of 
the Clyde to those at Leith. On this it is conceived that 
6000 tons each way will be reckoned a moderate addition. 
12,000 tons of goods of different descriptions, at 13s. 8d. £.8,200 0 QO 

This particular must certainly be reckoned very moder- 
ately stated, when it is a known fact, that, during the four 
years before mentioned, the article of Sugar alone produced 
arevenue on the Forth and Clyde Canal averaging £,4950 
annually, 


Boats carrying Passengers and Parcels. 


40,000 Cabin passengers, at 88, ...ses000+26£.16,000 
60,000 Steerage passengers, at 5s. veeseseee 15,000 
30,000 Intermediate passengers, at 3s. .... 4,500 


ParceLs.—It has been computed that the 
coaches get for carriage of parcels, of 
different descriptions, £.$952 annually ; 
and it may be fairly supposed that these 
will go by the Canal to the amount of — 2,000 


£.37,500 
Deduct expences, 12,500 


£,25,000 
Deduct for Monklan@ Canal, one-seventh, 3,571 


Total Revenue fiota Passengers and Parcels, .,cccccsccesecces 21,428 11 


Gross 6,121 8 6 
Deduct for management and maintenance of Canal], e.r.0.0.4 10,121 8 6 


Nett Revenue of Canal,..,....£.66,000 0 0 


Phas it appears, that, ona very mo- junction with the Monkland Naviga- 
derate computation, there will be a_ tion. | 
Clear revenue of £.66,000 per an- As the article of Passage-boats is 
‘wm, for an outlay of £.470,000, that one of great importance, both as it re- 
fim the amount of Mr Rennie’s es-  gards revenue and public utility, eve- 
: te for constructing the Canal ry exertion has been made to obtain 

m the Wet-Docks at Leith toa full and correct information respect- 
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ing it. In the course of these inqui- 
ries, it has been ascertained that the 
number of Passengers on the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, during the year 
1813, was 60,552; and that in 1814 
it amounted to 75,210, being an in- 
crease in one year of 14,658. In- 
deed, the revenue arising from Pas- 
sengers on that canal has, since the 
period of their establishment, six years 
ago, been actually quadrupled. 

From these inquiries, it has like- 
wise been found, that the number of 
persons travelling in carriages direct- 
ly between the cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, exceeds 40,000 an- 
nually ; and when those conveyed by 
the Canal Coaches are added, it will 
amount to about 60,000 ; all of whom, 
it is perfectly clear, are thorough 
passengers between the cities already 
mentioned. It will, therefore, it is 
hoped, appear a moderate computa- 
tion, that of those 60,000 thorough 
passengers, 40,000 would take the 
Canal, that ts, 20,000 from Edin- 
burgh, and the same number from 
Glasgow, annually ; and as almost the 
whole of this description of persons 
may be set down under the head of Ca- 
bin Passengers, the number above sta- 
ted is thus satisfactorily accounted for. 

With regard to Steerage Passen- 
gers, no data could be obtained upon 
which to calculate with any degree 
of accuracy. It has, however, usual- 
ly been found, that the number of 
this class is about double that of Ca- 
bin Passengers; but, as will be seen 
above, a more moderate computation 
has been adopted. 

But, besides thorough passengers, 
to whom alone any reference has yet 
been made, it is evident that there 


must be an immense number of inter- 


mediate passengers. The number of 


people travelling in carriages between 
Edinburgh, Falkirk, and Stirling, has 
been computed at about 18,000 an- 
nually ; that is, 9000 going, and the 
same number returning, a very con- 
siderable proportion ef whom would 


Revenue of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal. 


unquestionably use the Canal. Ang 
when it is recollected that the Cana] 
itself will run through a very popy, 
lous country, passing, as has been lj. 
ready mentioned, the towns of Kirk. 
liston, Linlithgow, Falkirk, Cumber. 
nauld, and Airdrie ; and, on the north 
side of the Great Canal, those of Kirk. 
intilloch, Kiisyth, Surling, with al] 
the adjoining country south of the 
Forth, it cannot admit of a doubt 
that the number will be realized jn 
its fullest extent, that is, 30,000 an. 
nually, as above stated. 

The utility of these water convey. 
ances, and the encouragement bestow- 
ed on them by the public, cannot be 
better illustrated, than by observing 
the progressive and constant increase 
wherever they have been adopted.— 
In Scotland, besides the Forth and 
Clyde Canal, a very extensive trade 
of this nature is carried on by Steam- 
boats upon the river Clyde, and as 
far out the Frith as Campbelltown.— 
It is not quite three years since the 
first of these boats started; and now 
there are six constantly plying, and 
others getting ready. At the com- 
mencement of the undertaking, 4 
hundred passengers was reckoned 2 
good company to depart with from 
Glasgow ; whereas, in the present 
summer, a thousand have been seen 
to leave that city in one morning.— 
Indeed, when it is considered with 
what economy sgafety, and ease, peo 
ple will travel by the projected Canal 
betwixt Edinburgh and Glasgow, n° 
doubt can be entertained that the 
number of passengers will rather ex 
ceed, than fall short of, the computa 
tion which is now given, The eX 

ence of travelling will not exceed 
one-third of that which is at present 
incurred in using carriages; and even 
tradestnen and labourers will find # 
place in the steerage of a boat more 
economical than performing the oe 
ney on foot. To all classes of peopi*) 
indeed, the comfort and 


such a mode of travelling would for , 
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, great inducement. And as it is 
sot unreasonable to expect consider- 
able improvements, both in the ac- 
commodation of the boats, and rapi- 
dity of their movements, a journey 
may, at no distant period, be per- 
formed between Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, by water, not only at less than 
half the expence, but also in nearly as 
short time as by a public carriage. 
July 26, 1815. 


The Origin and Progress of Romance 
and Minstrelsie. 

From the introduction to the Border Ballads, 
and Antiquarian History of Dumfries-shire. 
HE first. rude attempts among 
barbarous nations, at any thing 
like a concatenation ef ideas in the 
manner of composition, are their 
poetry and their songs. These have 
been found to be universally the same 
inall countries, from the shivering 
Samoiede who freezes at the pole, to 
the half-instinctive animal inhabiting 
the blue mountains in the southern 
regions of the world. Measured ca- 
dence seems the most natural manner 
in which language can be communi- 
cated; the personifications of ideas, 
the voluble and easy flow of speech, 
to which men are accustomed in the 
infant state of society, give a pre- 
‘minence to this mode of unshackled 
Composition above all others. The 
warlike records of the land, the tri- 
butes offered upin propitiation of their 
cities, and the praises of their favour- 
te mistresses, were usually recited at 
great wetter a gemotes, or assem- 
es of the people. These are the 
akg wp chronicles and their re- 
hae ‘ rom this source are to be 
he first dawnin gs of ‘* Romance 

nd Minstrelsie.” 
am boundless regions of the new 
»0n the banks of the or the 


“tier the savage inhabitants of 


Nemorj 
‘and d 


athless desarts preserve the 
€s of their warlike deeds, and 


Wn to future ages the glorious 
4 


exploits of their unconquered forefa- 
thers, in a similar manner. Ihe priest 
raises the first chaunt of history, which, 
as he proceeds, is joined by the chiets, 
and then by the whole assembly in 
full chorus *. 

The ancient inhabitants of these 
islands, amid their boundless woods 
and pathless marshes, amused them- 
selves from the fatigues of battle or 
the chase, in listening to the strains 
of these consecrated bards, who had 
been set aside for this important pur- 
pose and the Scul/ds of sea-beat 
Lochlin preserved their wildest tra- 
ditions, and the genealogies of their 
princes, in a kind of metrical narra- 
tive, blent with romance and song f, 
** If what is cailed a metrical romance, 
in the utmost sense of the word, be 
defined a fabulous legend, ora fictitious 
recital in verse, blending the proba« 
ble with the marvellous, and con- 
juring up all the demonry of a super- 
stitious age and country, we may bold- 
ly aver, that this spegies of composi- 
tion was not altogether unknown to 
the Grecians and the Romans: the 
Lad and Ocyssey of Homer,—the 
Argonautics § of Apollonius Rhodius, 
and Orpheus of Crotona—the Hero 
and Leander of Muszeus—the death 
of Adonis, from Bion—the Afneid of 
Virgil—the Metamorphoses of Ovid 
—and the Thebaid of Statius, however 
distinguished by the pompous appel- 
lation of Epic Poems, are, in fact, 
as perfect metrical romances, as either 
those of Prince Arthur, or the magna- 
nimous Charlemagne||.” ‘Lhese, with 


mighty 


* Moeurs des Sauvages, par M. Lafiteau, 
tom II. 140. Essays on the Rise and Pro. 
gress of Song, &c. 4to. 121. 

+ Vide Jones’s History of the Welsh 
Bards; Triads of Bardism ; and Evans’s In- 
troduction to his Specimens of Welsh Poetry. 

+ Vide Mallet’s Introduction to the His- 
tory of Denmark. Barth. Dan Aut. 

§ This poem was gencrally accounted as 
a Grecian Romance of Chivalry: vide De 
l’Origine de Romanz, 122. 

|| Vide Ritson’s Diss. vol. I. p. 6. 
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mighty monuments of human genius 
and imagination, are as deeply imbued 
with the legends and superstitions, with 
the chivalrous deeds and astonishing 
prodigies of these times, as the more 
recent effusions of the British bards. 
As to the foreign Zrowveurs and Ro- 
manziere, whilst poetry was accounted 
a divine effusion, and the bards or 
minstrels had their stations regularly 
assigned them in the establishment of 
princes, they performed the parts of 
historians in a very accurate manner ; 
tho’? embellished and illustrated with 
a good deal ot the marvellous, still they 
had as much foundatton in facts, as to 
form no unsteady basis for the regular 
compiler of annals to build his mate- 
rials upon. French historians inform 
us that the Romans began to super- 
sede the Latin as a colloquial language 
in Gaul*, about the beginning of the 
9th, or latter part of the 8th century. 

The overwhelming wave of barba- 
rians which invaded, and finally ex- 
terminated the greater part of the 
modern Latins, blended in its pro- 
gtess a multiplicity of tongues, and 
formed a language, copious, nervous, 
and highly susceptible of the embel- 
lishment of Oriental and Boreal fic- 
tion. From this source, as from the 
nurseries of Gothic and of Scaldic en- 
chantment, sprung the first section of 
these Romans, pregnant with stories 
and adventures of giants, dragons, 
enchanters, and magicians+, and 
which, for along series of ages, du- 
ring the obscurity of Monkish super- 
stition, formed the principal amuse- 
ment of our warlike ancestors. 

That our earliest romances, such as 


Sir Gawen, Sir Lancelot du Lac, 


Prince Arthur, Alusaunder, and the 
San Griale,”’ derived their origin 
from the Gothic bards and Scalds, 
will be sufficiently evident from the 


* Vide Ellis’s Int. to his Specimens of early 
English Romance. 

+ Vide Perey on Antient Romances, iii. 
10, and Mallet’s N. Ant. 


coincidencé of narration, adventure 
and of chivalrous exploits, “ eye 
before chivalry became a distinc 
military order, conferred in the way 
of investiture, and accompanied with 
the solemnity of an oath, and other 
ceremonies Chivalry, adorned 
with all its paraphernalia, had its 
origin in the feudal institutions and 
manners of those ages, denominated 
the * dark ages of Christian Europe,” 
and arrived at its meridian glory du. 
ring the Crusades, those religious fren- 
zies of the western world. Dhifferent 
authors have attributed the origin and 
progress of romance to the following 
sources : first, tothe Arabians; second- 
ly, to the Scandimavians , and lastiy, to 
the Provencals, or inhabitants of Pro. 
vence. ‘* It seems,”’ says an elegant 
and judicious critic, ** to have been 
imported into Europe, by a people 
whose modes of thinking, and _ habits 
of invention, were foreign to the coun- 
try, and at a much earlier period than 
even the Crusades. It was transplant. 
ed from the banks of the ligris, and 
the Euphrates, to the cities of Cor 
dova and Toledo, to the shores of the 
Guadalquiver and the Douro; the 
splendid abodes of the Abyssinisn 
dynasty,and from thence disseminated 
over the rest of Europe by means ¢ 
the Crusades In every county, 
tales in rhyme were usually sung ° 
minstrels to the harp, on nights woes 

“‘ Feasts were high, and wine was free, 
to rouse the spirit of the chiefs at tht 
recital of the tales of other veats. F 

The minstrel was a welcome go* 
at the table of every potent baron 
and seldom or never was @ be 
served up in his castle without bem 
attended by the hoary-headed veters 
Mr Scott, in his beautifu! fiction, . 
titled the ‘* Fire King,” 
this ancient custom, when he emps# 
tically exclaims, Bol 


a 


* Vide Letters on Chivalrie. &e. me 
+ Vide Warton’s Hist. of 
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« Bold knights and fair dames to my harp 
give an ear, 7 

Of love, and of war, and of wonder to hear, 
And you haply may sigh in the midst of your 
of Count Albert and fair Rosalie*.” 

In after ages, the glory of the mins- 
trel seems to have been in its wane, 
for, instead of being seated in the hall, 
served with wine, and singing his 
strains to bold knights and fair dames, 
we find him wandering on from castle 
to castle, depending on the casual 
charity of the noblesse, and paying 
for his entertainment with a song. A 


; little boy, generally some nursling of 
eS misfortune, went along with him, 
: bearing his harp, and beguiling with 
to his prattle the tediousness of his pil- 
"a grimage over the inhospitable wilds 
of his native clime. ‘This custom 


finely depicted by that ** mighty mas- 
ter of the lyre,” in the opening of 
one of the finest poems in the English 


language— 


The day was long, the night was cold, 
nt. The minstrel was infirm and old, 
and His wither’d cheek and tresses gray 
“or Seem’d to have known a better day ; 


The harp, his sole remaining joy, 


Was carried by an orphan boy ; 
the The last of all the bards was he 
nian Who sung of Border Chivalrie. 
ated For, well-a-day, their date was fled ; 


His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
And he, neglected and oppress’d, 
Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 
No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 
He carrol’d light as lark at morne ; | 
No longer courted and caress’d, 
High plac’d in hall a welcome guest ; 
Or pour’d to Lord and Lady gay 
His unpremeditated lay + ; 
ut Wandering onward, scorn’d and poor, 
He begg’d his bread from door to door.” 


In former times, the bards were a- 
orned with anivy crown, asilver cres- 


tera" ‘ent upon the right arm, and clad in 
n, ef the livery of the chieftain in whose 
des *etvices they were retained. 


me Vide Tales of Wonder, by M. G. Lewis, 


r to Introduction ‘to the Lay of the 
t Minstrel, p- 1] and 12. 


4 
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To amuse and drive away the te- 
diousness and ennui of a solitary win- 
ter evening, the fool was introduced, 
who, with his pyebald coat, cap with 
ears and bells, used to break his gibes 
and jest upon the company, or make 
them laugh at the antick tricks and 
wild contortions into which he threw 
himself. But that part of his cha- 
racter which seems to have given the 
greatest entertainment to his specta- 
tors was, his tormenting, and finally 
fighting with the rzmer or minstrel 
appended tothe house. The minstrels, 
or Choristers, were musicians so term- 
ed, because in these ages church mu- 
sic was assiduously cultivated as a 
branch of the arts. When James III. 
kept court at Stirling, a part of the 
choristers of the chapel royal always 
attended his majesty to make him 
merry *. In Holland’s poem of The 
Houlat, the znstrels are solely occu- 
pied in singing hymns, accompanied 
with numerous musical instruments +. 
* The poets,” composers of songs and 
romances, were generally of the cle- 
rical order ‘The term suznstref 
was afterwards applied indiscriminate- 
ly to any musician; but the only 
strolling poets were the Irish and 
Highland bards, whose rude manners 
are depicted by our venerable satirist, 
Holland, and who are classed in the 
statutes with “thieves and vaga- 


bonds §.” While James III. so high- 


ly favoured the minstrels or musicians, 
that he permitted them to equal 
knights or heralds in their apparel, 
Holland’s Irish bard sings a lamenta- 
ble ullalula, and afterwards fights 
with two fools, his proper equals and 
companions ||. The character of 77- 
mer or poet, was as superior to that of 
minstrel in these days, as the juggler 

was 


* Lindsay, p. 136. 

+ Scottish poems, Il]. 177. 

+ Pinkerton’s Dissertation on Hist. 
§ Holland’s Poems, Pink. Edit. 111. 
|| Ibid. 180, 181. 
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was beneath it. “* The juggler mere- 
ly exhibited feats of natural magic, 
in which a view of hunting is follow- 
ed by a sea-fight ; the King’s cup is 
suddenly changed; a gray goose be- 
comes a ‘gowd garland; sand be- 
comes silver 3 with innumerable other 


tricks !’”? The modern sports of the - 


Sieur Boaz and his followers *. 

This ancient race at last degene- 
rated into what is usually called a 
** Border Piper,” who went about 
playing at fairs and bridals, and seems 
to have been much in vogue during 
the reign of King James I. of face- 
tious memory. In that inimitable de- 
lineation which he has given us of 
ancient customs and manners, as the 
existed in his days, in his Chrystes 
Kirk on the Green, and Peblis to the 
Play, mention is frequently made of 
the Minstrel, 

** Wha on his drone bore mony flags, 
An’ bobbit whan he blew hys bags +.” 
The last of these itinerant musicians 
was Rob Riddle, the town piper of 
Jedburgh, who died about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, leaving 
his bags.as a relique to his quondam 
cronies, in the possession of whose de- 
scendants they at present remainf. 
After the border pipers had become 
extinct, another race of minstrels, or 
musicians, arose, denominated trattes, 
from the Saxon to attend : these traites 
went round the whole of the border- 
towns every morning, about day- 
break, playing upon their fiddles, 
and amusing ‘‘ the sleep - forsaken 
wight.”” This custom is alluded to 
by John Mayne, in a few supplement- 
ary stanzas, intended to have been in- 
serted in his beautiful poem, * The 
Siller Gun.”— Enumerating the fid- 

dlers present, he thus adds :— 


** But wha’s that liltin’ i’ the rear 
Sae saft, sae bonnie, and sae clear ? 


* Vide Scott. Poems, III. 

+ Vide Ramsay’s Ancient Scot. poems. 

+ Vide In. to the Complaynt of Scotland, 
by Dr Leyden, 4to. 
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It’s Dingwall, to Apollo dear, 
Whase modest merit 

O’erclouded a’ his hopes wi’ fear, 
And cow’d his spirit, 


Aft whan the ¢raites were playin’ by, 

I’ve heard his fiddle wi’ a sigh, 

Dear as the soun’s that never die, } 
O parting sweet, ' 

Soft as a mother’s lullabie, | 
When babies greet. 


The bonny Bush aboon Traquair, 
And Mary Scott o” Yarrow fair ; 
The Broom—and—O I wish I were 
Where Helen lies, 
He play’d in tones that suit despair, 
Whan beauty dies.” 


Such is the picture exhibited of 
these songs of song by historians and 
contemporary chroniclers of other 
years. But the glorious “ 7; gen 
Bardism,” are again revolving in all 
the splendor and dignity of those re- 
nowned days. A Scott, a Campbell, 
and a Hoge, have arisen to shed a 
lustre over the Caledonian Lire, 
*¢ which, nor the hand of time itself 
shall ever dim or destroy.” 


Report on the Plans for laying out 
the Grounds for Buildings between 
EDINBURGH and LEITH. 


By the late William Stark, Esq. Architect. 


[ This interesting fragment, (for it is unfortu- 
nately no more,) by a man whose genius as 
an architect does honour to this country, 
was communicated by one of Mr Stark's 
relations, some time after his death, to the 
distinguished individual who now holds 
the office of Chief Magistrate of Edin- 
burgh. The publie spirit, and zeal 
for the improvement of the city, which 
animate this gentleman, and several of bs 
colleagues in office, among whom we may 
particularly mention Mr Johnston, 1" 
duced them to set a particular value upo" 
the observations contained in it. They 
caused a few copies to be printed and dis 
tributed. As it has never been on 
ed, however, nor even generally circul* 
ted, we feel particular pleasure all 
able to present it to our readers. ra 
who peruse the Report, must concur 
highly estimating the valu 
fits that must result from atte che 
the general views here laid down, ¥ pod 
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ever plan is preferred. Indeed, the ideas 
thrown out are founded upon principles 
so just, SO rational, and so general, as to 
be at once applicable to the formation of 
a town in any situation. } 


PEFORE proceeding to examine 

the competition designs, it was 
the opinion of the gentlemen who 
had the honour of being called to 
that office by the remit of the Lord 
Provost and the Proprietors, that it 
was necessary to devote some time 
previously. to a careful inspection of 
the ground ; a part of it being so ir- 
regular, as to make it very difficult 
to judge of the merits of any plans, 
on which the inflections of the sur- 
face had not been accurately indica- 
ted or described, by correct profiles 
and elevations, shewing in what de- 
gree these irregularities might affect 


the beauty or convenience of the 


streets and buildings. | 

It was thought that, besides the 
irregularity of the surface, there were 
other local peculiarities which re- 
quired to be weighed with some at- 
tention; and that, in reporting’ either 
upon the comparative merits of the 
vatious designs, or upon their capabi- 
lity of application and specific fitness 
for the situation, it might be neces- 
‘ary to adopt a’ principle of judgment 
considerably different from that which 
might determine the most eligible 
‘llotment of the more common kinds 
of building ground, 

It were superfluous here to enlarge 
upon the singular beauty and variety 
ot the property which is to form the 
‘te of the new buildings, or to point 
‘utin what degree the value of any 
plan, considered as a work of judg- 
“ent and of taste, will be determined 
public estimation, by the skill 
tre which these qualities shall have 
in the arrangements 

Streets and dwellings, 
vil criterion, it 1s presumed, 
vence inno small degree its 
‘considered with a view to its 


“eicial results to the proprietors. 
1815, 


value 


To a community like that of Edin- 
burgh, where a taste for fine scenery 
is so generally prevalent, it is impos- 


sible that such situations should fail 


to have high attractions, if adorned 
with buildings worthy of them, and 
combined so as to retain even a_por- 
tion of their local beauties and splen- 
did views. 

This observation, it may be thought, 
will only apply to the Calton Hill, 
as the views from the lower grounds 
will be enveloped with buildings.— 
This, however, need not unavoidably 
be the case. ‘There are assembléges 
of trees, besides, which might be well 
worth preserving, even at some ex- 
pence of ground, as they might adorn 
a square or public walk, or give in- 
terest and picturesque effect to a 
church ; and some swelling acclivities, 
which might be employed to give 
such a building a more commandin 
site, and more elevation and dignity. 

It were sacrificing too much, per- 
haps, to scenery, to make it a cause 
for giving up elegance or convenience 
in the arrangement of the buiidings, 
or even for incurring any considerable 
loss of ground ; although this last falls 
to be a matter of calculation; for 
beauty of site will be found most 
probably a vendible commodity. It 
may indeed be attended with a sacri- 
fice of another kind, though that 
surely will not be deemed of any im- 
portance ; it may injure the symmetry 
of the ground plan, and disturb the 
harmony and measured allotment of 
streets, squares, and crescents. Yet 
it were easy to shew of how little 
consequence all this 1s, except upon 
paper; how unavailing in execution 
the minute precision of a mathemati- 
cal figure, the exact parallelism of 
lines, equiangularity of divisions, and 
all the other niceties of square and 
rule. 

To a stranger occupied in the ex- 
amination of the present New Town, 
it would import little to be informed, 
when locking along George’s apo 
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ground permits it, the communica, 


that it is precisely parallel to Prince’s 
Street and Queen’s Street; or, if ad- 
miring Charlotte Square, to be told 
that it forms the exact counterpart 
upon the ground plan to St Andrew’s 
Square, 

Yet to such imaginary figures (for 
imayinary we must call them, when 
no eye can trace them in execution) 
we are apt to sacrifice real and essen- 
tial advantages. Streets are carried 
down the steep declivity of a hill, 
contrary to elegance, to convenience, 
or even to safety; and to preserve 
thew alignment stravg/t, the build- 
ings are made to appear crooked ; for 
such they must seem when they are 
placed at unequal levels, as if the 
ground had sunk partially beneath 
them, leaving a series of disjointed 
horizontal lines, and a waving unde- 
termined outline. 

On the other hand, there are not, 
unfrequently, in a bending alignment 
of street, much beauty, and perhaps 
the most striking effects. Public 
buildings break upon the eye at the 
most favourable points of view, shew- 
ing at once a front and a flank. They 
are seen at a proper distance, and 
under a proper angle ; but, if placed 
at the extremity, or even at the side 
of a long and straight line of street, 
they are descried too soon, and expec- 
tation and interest have subsided ere 
they have assumed the form and the 
magnitude most calculated to please 
and to strike. 

This grandeur of effect, united to 
great elegance and beauty of contour, 
experience shews us, may be found in 
streets, whose form an artist employ- 
ed in laying down a plan, more espe- 
cially a competition one, might hesi- 
tate to exhibit on his paper. It is not 
intended, however, by this observa- 
tion, to decry a due degree of defer- 
ence to regularity of form, in so far 
as it can be indulged without harm ; 
and as the first requisite in the ar- 
rangement of a town is convenience, 
it is of importance that, when the 


tions should be as much as 
in right lines, and the inclosed Spaces 
formed with right angles; and hj. 
must necessarily induce regularity of 
form, 


| 
On the other hand, when cireum. 
stances render it expedient, there 
should be no apprehensions of any de. ¢ 
terioration either of the maynificence 
or beauty of the design by the intro. 0 
duction of curves, either regular or sl 
irregular, 0 
It ought to be remembered also, u 
that among the qualities we value in 9 
the distribution of a town, variety u 
and unexpected change of form, both / 
in the streets and buildings, are by 
no means the least acceptable. But be 
those which have an imposing effect di 
in the grownd plan, are symmetry “ 
and uniformity of figure, the repeti- ” 
tion of a few homogeneous parts, All ed 
this tends to monotony in execution, th 
if not counteracted by very careful = 
provisions in regard to the forms of Mt 
the buildings. 
But the variety attained in this " 
manner must necessarily be very li iS! 
mited, from its being subject at every if 
step to the controlling princip'e ot 
utility ; for there are certain forms, ef 
and heights, and dimensions, which m, 
will be found, generally speaking, the fon 
most acceptable ; and to compel pur rt 
chasers to depart from them, can only fet 
be done by some sacrifice, or by 4 toes 
remium. 
It is for the end, therefore, of at- Mt 
taining in the first instance, and at aR. 
the least cost, this desirable quality Ei; 
of variety, and no less for the pres ro 
vation of positive beauty, that I wou! Plac 
suggest the importance of strict oray 
tention to accidents of situations 
that, in doing this, the trees at ra ak 
sent scattered over some parts of ak walk 
property should not be accountes anog 
worthy of regard. It were, 7° berty 
extremely absurd to mar 4 §°” a whic 
for the sake of any assemblagt perm 
trees. But this question shoul Off.s6 
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well weighed before laying the axe 
to their roots. 

Asan instance, I select the fine 
double row of elms which stand in a 
ine with the buildings of Baxter’s 
Place, and form the northern boun- 
dary of Mr Allan’s property. They 
extend 600 feet down Leith Walk; 
and it would seem impossible for any 
ove to approach them without being 
struck with the beauty of their forms, 
or remarking what effect they give to 
this approach to Edinburgh, and how 
much indeed they enrich and give 
interest to the whole surrounding 
scene. 

The position of these elms has not 
been indicated on the engraved plan 
distributed to the competitors, In 
consequence, probably, of this circum- 


stance, they have been quite overlook-. 


edin the designs given in; and, with 
the exception of LOO feet necessarily 
occupied with the London road, the 
whole site is represented covered with 
buildings. This circumstance is the 
more unaccountable, because the a- 
liznment of the street at this point is 
so bad, that had the preservation of 
the trees been in itself of no conse- 
quence, still it was necessary to throw 
back the buildings which protrude in 
an abrupt and disagreeable manner, 
forming a salient angle in this part of 
the street, which totally ruins the ef- 
fect of its otherwise beautiful curva- 
lure. The effect of isolating and rail- 
ing in the trees, with the addition of 
‘vergreens and shrubbery, would be 
* Perpetual ornament to that part of 
Edinburgh, The new buildings 
Placed in line with those of Baxter’s 
Place, and at the distance of a broad 
iit walk from the trees, would 
mie i naturally with the fine concave 
wake line of the lower part of the 
a n dwelling upon the import- 
am ae’ to this part of the pro- 
which beauty and attraction of 
shi Is susceptible, I would crave 
tReet °n to state that this forms the 
“+ Point of the New Town; that 


the first buildings will most probably 
be erected here; and that these are 
likely to stamp the value, tone, and 
character of every other edifice which 
may arise in the same quarter, 

It seems to be now admitted to 
have been a prejudice, that trees and 
town buildings are incongruous ob- 
jects. They must surely be admitted 
to assimilate well together, since our 
best landscape painters, Claude and 
the Poussins, never tired of painting 
them, nor the world of admiring 
what they painted. From the prac- 
tice of those great masters, whom we 
must regard as unerring authorities, 
of constantly combining trees and ar- 
chitecture, it might beinferred to have 
been their opinion that there could 
be no beauty where either of these 
objects was wanting. 

Were it asked, to what circum- 
stances does Grosvenor Square owe 
its beauty and attractions? the answer 
would surely be, to its architecture 
and its trees. Leaving it, and pro- 
ceeding to others which have zot the 
advantage of this fine accompaniment, 
for example to Fitzroy Square, built 
with stone, and magnificently orna- 
mented by Mr Adam, even in winter 
we feel the change. Would the view 
of the Colleges of Oxford excite the 
same sensations of pleasure, if the 
gardens and the trees were away? 
Ox the scenery of the Mall, or the 
Bird-Cage Walk, or the streets of the 
towns in Holland ? Evenin Amster- 
dam, a town built in a quagmire, the 
street views are delightful, from the 
effect of the rows of lime trees, not- 
withstanding the ridiculous encase- 
ment of their stems in green sentry- 
boxes, 

It might seem attaching unmerited 
importance to this subject to dwell 
longer upon it. But it is one that 
ought to be kept in view along with 
other more important objects, when 
judging in detail of the respective 
merits of the plans; and should o- 
perate as a caution against the too 
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hasty reception of any plan which 

presupposes the ground being cleared 

away, and spréad out like the paper 

on which it is delineated ; which le- 
vels alike all the asperities and all the 
beauties of the surface, destroying 
objects which, all that the taste of the 
architect can produce, zever can com- 
pensate the loss of. Indeed, when 
the smoothing process is once finish- 
ed, what remains for him to do but 
to set off in the plain straight-forward 
course, and to ring a few monoto- 
nous changes upon right lines and re- 
gular mathematical curves ? 


The inclinations of the surface of , 


the ground js the next circumstance 
which requires to be taken into con- 
sideration ; and it is the most import- 
ant of any in judging of the, plans, 
although it will be limited almost en- 
tirely to the Calton Hill, and to the 
rising grounds on the south side of 
the proposed new London road. 

But before leaving the lower and 
more extensive part of the property, 
to which the foregoing observations 
were meant chiefly to apply, it may 
be proper to advert to another circum- 
stance in these grounds, which may 
perhaps without impropriety be class- 
ed among the accidents of surface 
already alluded to, and which would 
seem to have, to a certain extent, a 
controlling influence over every plan 
that has been brought forward. 

Under this head, I allude to va- 
rious pieces of ground belonging to 
other persons, who, it is stated in the 
engraved plans, have not signified 
their consent to the general arrange- 
ments, 

‘From the circumstance of its hav- 
ing been thought necessary to com- 
municate this information to the com- 
petitors, it is assumed that the hold- 
ers of these subjects are reserving to 
themselves a right of decision upon 
the plans; and, in judging of them, 
it may be expected they will be in- 
fluenced by the consideration of what 


juay be most advantageous to their 


own property, as much as by th 
general utility or abstract excellence 
of any particular design. 

It would therefore seem necessary 
to the ultimate success of any plan, 
that it should be constructed wit) 
considerable deference to the interest; 
of the holders of these grounds ; 9; 
otherwise, that it should be so com. 
bined as to be complete in itself, and 
independent of them. Without this, 
the proprietors might in the end find 
it requisite to give up some adyvanta. 
ges to them, or to secure their consent 
by some pecuniary sacrifice, 

Yet if the general scheme is likely 
to be beneficial, these landholders 
will be impelled, by a regard for their 
own interest, to desire a participation 
of it; for it does not seem probable 
that in any other way they could de- 
rive so much benefit from, their ground 
as by letting it fall into the general 
plan. 

This remark will be understood a 
applying to the lot of ground No. 
15,* the holder of which it is fer- 
veutly to be wished may find it more 
suitable to his taste or convenience to 
retain it in its present shape than to 
build upon it; as it will be more or. 
namental to the town, with its fine 
fringing of trees, than it possibly could 
be if covered with chimneys. No 
will its environs be less inviting, o 
its air less salubrious, if kept up 252 
garden and nursery, than it would be 
if the whole site were covered wil! 
buildings. 

An unbuilt, uninclosed piece ot 
ground, in the heart of a town, ! 
certainly an eye-sore; but if svt 
rounded by a wall, and a row of trees, 
its character ts totally changed, anda 
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* Lot No. 15. is the property oft 
of Mr Sligo, and lies upon the east 
the old road to Leith, a little way ; 
down than the present toll bar - st 
sent has yet been signitied to the ge 
plan by the holders of this lot. 
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glimpse of it, even at the termination 
of a street, is delightful, 

A cordon of planting and shrub- 
pery carried round that property 
would form a public walk three- 
fourths of a mile in circumference. 
A ride, or a carriage drive, a luxury 
yet unknown in Edinburgh, might be 
formed very eligibly at this spot ; and 
the space adjoining would be agree- 
able, indeed enviable, situations for 
rows of houses or villas. 

A small sacrifice of ground made 
in this way, it is presumed, might ad- 
vance the value of the whole adjoin- 
ing property, and at the same time 
prevent inconvenience from any uses 
to which the subject No, 15, could 
be afterwards converted. 


mn 

le The irregular surface of the wpper 
- partof the building property has given 
nd rise, as might be supposed, to great 


difference of opinion among the com- 
petitors who have given in designs. 
In some of these, the buildings are 
carried up to the summit of the Cal. 


ef ton Hill, and seem! to envelop the 
ore sites both of the Monument and Ob- 
a0 servatory! In others, they are con- 
to ined to its more temperate and ac- 
or. cessible regions; and in many more 
fine it has been overlooked altogether, as 
ld funht for the purpose of building. 


It is presumed, that the true and 
expedient course will be found to lie 
between these extremes; and from 
the probability there is that the sides 
of the Calton Hill will sooner or later 
be built upon, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the plan should be well 
considered, since the site is so well 


sure calculated to display either all its 
recs, beauty or deformity. 

anda “It were needless to state in what 
mpst degree the Calton Hill is an object of 


Puolie interest, considered either as a 


a eading feature in the general scenery 
a at Edinburgh, or as a striking and 
ty Spot, affording a succession 
coe Most splendid and diversified 


Ww 
iat are to’be found assembled 


in the immediate vicinity of any large 
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city, and within the compass of afew 
minutes walk. 

In alluding to these views, the gnly 
remark | would venture to make is, 
that they are finer when seen from a 
moderate elevation, by skirting the 
brow of the hill, than taken from near 
the summit. ‘his observation holds 
pretty generally true in regard to 
views that are obtained from gregt 
eminences. ‘Lhey lose, in ascending, 
the richness and characteristic effect 
of landscape, and assume the qualities 
of a map rather than of a picture, 

From the Calton Hill, the view 
will probably be admitted to be the 
finest at a level not greatly higher 
than that of Prince’s Street, and near- 
ly equal to that of the Post.Office. 
This ts about the height of the step or 
stage which runs eastward from the 
Bridewell. 

At that point the view of the old 
town becomes exceedingly grand, 
from its parts being so assembled as 
to shew in a very striking degree the 
contrast of great depth and great ele- 
vation, and from the accidental and 
happy grouping of its great masses of 
buildings, which combine in large and 
picturesque forms, with broad effects 
of light and shadow, and occasiona!iv 
with splendid colouring. The next 
view is 2 mountain scene of no despi- 
cable kind, with an interesting fore- 
ground accompaniment in the vene- 
rable pile of Holyrood House. On 
the third view, which immediately 
afterwards bursts upon the eye, it 
were idle to offer any observation, as 
it must be impossible for any one who 
has seen it, to forget the impression 
produced by its singular beauty and 
extent, and by its gav and animated 
character. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, of these three views, that, inde- 
pendently of their intrinsic merits, 
they derive a reflex value from each 
other, by their striking opposition and 
contrast. Paking all these qualities 
together, it is very difficult to con- 
ceive any thing so finely adapted for 
en 
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an esplanade or terrace, as the line 
which has been just traced out; and 
it is impossible it should tail to have 
strong attractions, if eligibly laid out 
for building ground, 

In proceeding towards the east and 
north, we leave what is properly the 
Calton Hill at the salient angle of the 
boundary wall, near an old gate, and 
by a gentle and regular curvature, on 
the same level, round the upper part 
of the pasture field, we are brought 
to the higher angle of the wooded 
screen which rises above Baxter’s 
Place, and forms the south-west cor- 
ner of Mr Allan’s property. 

It does not appear to me that build- 
ings placed higher than this line 
would form: accessible, or in any re- 
spect desirable, residences. But the 
jevel now described, being no higher 
than the Post-Office, would not be 
too elevated either for convenience or 
comfort, while it would probably af- 
ford the grandest and most varied 
views to be found in any city of Eu- 

Postscript by a Friend, Mr Crate, 
Architect, Glasgow. 


Mr Stark had carried his Report no 
farther, a circumstance which will be 
regretted by every man of taste. 

it is known to his intimate friends 
ihat he spent a great deal of time in 
examining the competition plans, in 
attentively surveying the ground, and 
in making sketches of it, in order to 
satisfy himself as to the most eligtble 
mode of laying it out. From those 
sketches he had begun to make a large 
drawing, to illustrate his report 5 but 


the unfortunate state of his health 


prevented him from accomplishing his 
purpose ; and the sketches are so en- 
tirely of the nature of memoranda for 
his own use only, that they would not 
be at all intelligible to any other per- 
Sun. 

It is also known to his friends that, 


in order to give proper access to the 
buildings eastward ot Brideweil, ang 
to the grand Verrace which he pro. 
posed to carry round the slope of the 
hill on the same level, he intended 
earnestly to recommend connectiy 
the Calton Hill with Prince’s Stree; 
by means of a bridge, the rise of 
which would have been, he said, very 
gentle. His idea was to construct it 
like a Roman aqueduct, of two or thiee 
orders of arcades; and by making 
those arcades into workshops (with a 
stair leading down to them at each 
end of the bridge), he thought that 
the rents or prices which might be 
got for them might go far towards 
defraying the expence of the bridge, 
He has not, however, left any such 
drawings or descriptions as could be 
produced to illustrate his ideas on this 
subject. But the writer of this note 
considered it to be a duty to commu- 
nicate what Mr Stark repeatedly 
mentioned to him and to other friends, 
The top of the hill, as being too 
elevated for dwelling-houses, and thus 
of very little commercial value, he 
proposed making into a pwhitc wails, 
which, by being laid out in sbrub- 
bery, and inclosed with a parapet 
wall and rail, in order to preserve 1f, 
he conceived would not only prove 3 
considerable attraction to the builc- 
ings in its vicinity, but one of the 
greatest possible ornaments to Egin- 
burgh, and one of the most gratifying 
and healthy promenades thai any «ty 
can boast of, The expence of keep- 
ing it in good order would be but 2 
annual trifle; but if the communily 
should grudge it, a person might be 
appointed who should be entitled to 
demand a small contribution from 
every one getting admittance, 
able him to keep the walks and shi ub- 
bery in order. It were better to 04°" 
it even on these terms, than not have 
it at all. But public walks, free from 
the noise and the danger of 1 
and carriages, to which old peop 
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and children are exposed in the streets 
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sem to be a necessary appendage to 
agreat city, and ought tobe provided, 
even at some expence, ‘that ex- 
pence is by no means unproductive of 
a beneficial return to the community ; 
for by increasing the conveniences 
and elegancies of the metropolis, ad- 
ditional inducements are held out to 
ournob4ity, and to our wealthy neigh- 
bours from the north of England and 
Ireland, to make it their residence. 
The spacious and beautiful walks 
which adorn both the south and north 
sides of Perth, and which so well at- 
test the public spirit and good taste 
of its former Magistrates, render it 
one of the most pleasant towns in the 


kingdom, 


HIGHLAND ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


Seventh report of the Commisstoners 
appointed fer the purposes of an act, 
passed in the forty-third year of his 
present Majesty, intituled, An 
act for granting to his Mujesty the 
sum of £20,000, to be issued and 
applied towards making roads and 
bulding bridges in the Highlands 
of Scotland ; and for enabling the 
proprietors of land in Scotland to 
charge their estates with a portion 


of the capence of making and keep-- 


mg in repair, roads and bridges in 


the Highlands of Scotland.” 


[N making our report of the several 
_ works executed under our direc- 
tions during the last two years, we 
have the satisfaction to state also, 
that effectual provision has been made 
y Parliament for the preservation 
and repair of the roads which have 
“en So extensively begun and com- 
pleted by means of the Highland road 
a bridge act. A salutary law for 
received the royal assent 
18th day of July 1814; and 
nD Were previously called upon to 

“a statement upon the subject, 


and have since been appointed to 
carry into execution the act which was 
founded upon that statement, it will be 
convenient in this place to give the 
substance of its principal enactments. 
—The commissioners appointed by 
the Highland road and bridge act, 
with two official commissioners add- 
ed to their number, (the lord keeper 
of the privy seal in Scotland, and the 


first commissioner of his Majesty’s— 


woods, forests, and land revenue in 
England) are appointed to execute 
the road repair act. They may ap- 
point an inspector of roads, and any 
other officers for the purposes of that 
act, and are empowered also to defray 
one-fourth part of the expence of re- 
pairing ell roads and bridges in Scot- 
land, made wholly or in part at the 
public charge, including the repair 
of those military roads, in respect of 
which any county meetings or indivi- 
duals may apply to the commissioners, 
and undertake to pay the other three- 
fourths of theexpence. With regard, 
however, to the roads and bridges 
made under the Highland road and 
bridge act, the law is compulsory ; 
and no time was lost in taking advan- 
tage of it during the last autumn, as 
will appear in our report on those 
roads and bridges respectively. ‘Lhe 
burden of having three-fourths of the 
expence of repairs, appeared in either 
case so formidable to some of the 
counties, that in compliance with 
their desire, the assessment for the 
purposes of the act is limited to three- 
half- pence in the pound upon the ren- 
tal; a concession in their favour 
which may eventually cause an ad- 
ditional expence to the public. At 
the commencement of repairs, an ad- 
vance of money is directed to be 
made from the exchequer of Scotland, 
on thecreditof the county assessments, 
and the sum of £.5000 was considered 
as necessary for this purpose in the 
first instance; afterwards, half-that 
sum annually is allowed by the act ; 
and any further expence incurred is 
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to be submitted to Parliament.— 
Whether any application for defray- 
ing such further expence may become 
necessary, must depend very much 
upon the extent of military roads 
which shall be maintained hencefor- 
ward for public use; and we have no 
means of estimating this contingency, 
except in so.far as relates to the coun- 
ty of Inverness. An annual report 
of the proceedings under the road re- 
pair act, with a general abstract of 
receipts and expenditure, is directed 
to be laid before Parliament; and we 
insert in our appendix such a report 
and abstract for the year ending 3lIst 
December 1814; observing only, 
that the amount of the first repair is 


no proof of what the annual expendi-. 


ture may amount to hereafter, several 
of the roads having of late years fal- 
len into a very bad state through ne- 
glect; and on the other hand, no ex- 
penditure on the military roads has 
been brought to account, they being 
otherwise taken care of until the com- 
mencement of the year 1815. With 
regard to the actual repair of all 
Highland roads, the particular cause 
of injury is not the same as in the 
roads of drier climates and more po- 
pulous districts ; additional materials 
are principally required there to re- 
place those which are worn away by 
the constant use of the road; but in 
the Highlands, such is the humidity 
of the climate, that a road, however 
well made, will soon be destroyed, 
even without much traffic upon,it, if 
the torrents produced by rainy wea- 
ther or thaws, are permitted to run 
over its surface ; and fiom hence ari- 
ses the disproportionate expenceincur- 
red in the masonry of the bridges, 
bulwarks, and sewers, which we have 
computed to constitute nearly one- 
third part of the total expence of our 
road-making. Perpetual attention is 
requisite to keep clear all -water-cour- 
ses connected with the road, espectal- 


ly the side drains; but this being 


dane, the laborious repairs are not of 
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much amount, unless any bridge hay, 
pens to be destroyed by an unusy,j 
pressure of water. The extent of the 
roads completed by means of the 
Highland road and bridge acti, and 
absolutely placed under our care by 
the road repair act, is no less than 
400 miles, and 60 miles more await 
only the formality of exoneratitg the 
contractors; besides these, 270 iniles 
are under contract and in vailous 
stages of progress; and at least 170 
miles more will hereafter be placed 
under contract and finished ; present. 
ing a totai uf 900 miles, and proving 
how eageity the inhabitants of the 
Highlands have availed themselves of 
the liberal assistance held out to them 
by Government for the improvement of 
their country. Independently of the 
above extent of roads, the bridges built 
and constructed under distinct con- 
tracts have cost the public £.30,000, 
and the contributors upwards of 
£.40,000. The roads of approach to 
bridges are described in this report 
conjunctly with the bridges to which 
they belong, or treated of as roads 
separately, according to the circum- 
stances of each particular case. We 
propose to make no deviation from 
the order in which we have hither- 
to placed the several roads; from 
them we shall proceed to the bridges; 
and lastly to the harbours, the aid af- 
forded to these being derived froma 
distinct source. ‘The descriptive list 
of roads, bridges, and harbours, which, 
with a map of Scotland, is inserted in 
the appendix, will preclude any diff. 
culty of reference to particular ob- 
jects of inquiry, whether in the pre- 
sent or any of our former reports. 


ROADS. 
Loch - na - Gaul road.—Our pay- 


ments to contractors on account 0 
the Loch-na-Gaul road, though com- 
menced in October 1804, did not 
cease till October 1812. The me 
allowed was only November ee 
but the delay is to be accounted ; 
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by many interruptions having occur- 
ed through the inability of the origin- 
aicontractor. In such cases of delay, 
the public, however, are more certain 
of obtaining a firm road, because the 
defects, if any, become manifest, and 
ae remedied before the responsi- 
bility of the contractor ceases; and 
in the mean time the road, though 
not finished, remains in full use.— 
This remark applies to many of the 
roads made under the provisions of 
the Highland road and bridge act, 
and may serve to account for part 
of that indulgence to the contractors, 
in point of time, which might other- 
wise appear to have been excessive.— 
Thus the Loch-na-Gaul road has been 
in use from the year 1808 ; and when 
examined with a view to its repair in 
the last autumn, was for the most 
part found in such a state as permit- 
ted delay till after the winter, other 
roads pressing much more for imme- 
diate attention. 
Glengarry road.—The Glengarry 
road, with the enlarged bridge over 
the river’ Quoich, was finished in the 
year'1812, and a few necessary para- 
pets have since been added in differ- 
et/parts of the road, though, general- 
ly Speaking, it is one that may be 
deemed comparatively level for a 
Highland situation. ‘The act for re- 
pairing roads came into operation very 
opportunely for the Glengarry road, 
tremarkably high flood having made 
two considerable breaches near Loch- 
Houron head in the latter end of Jast 
November, At these places the glen 
‘$80 narrow, that the breast-work 
‘upporting the lower side of the road 
s built close to the water-course, and 
the flood was so high as to overtop 
the masonry, and carry away a large 
Uwantity of the road materials, which 
. such situations occupy the sloping 
tee between the natural rock and 
The person who 
of repairing this road, 
it *d immediately to the defec- 
Praces with a party of workmen, 
Ane, 


4, 


and made the road passable in less 
than three weeks, postponing, how- 
ever, a more regular and uniform re- 
pair till the commencement of the 
present working season. We have 
not yet been enabled by the necessary 
contributions to commence the intend- 
ed boating piers at the west end of 
the road. 

Moydart road.—Our successive re- 
ports to Parliament have explained 
the causes which protracted the com- 
pletion of the Moydart road ; and al- 
though the contributors themselves 
contracted to finish it in September 
1813, it was not passable throughout 
its whole length till December last ; 
and several defects are still known t» 
exist, which will require the work of 
some months in the present season. 
Nine years have elapsed since this 
road was commenced; from which 
cause, and the irregular manner in 
which it has been executed by succes 
sive contractors, the expence will be 
increased much beyond the original 
estimate; but it will be the more 
durable, from the opportunities afford- 
ed, during so long time, both of dis- 
covering and repairing any occasional 
defects. 
the eastern end of this road, to facili- 
tate the passage of the Corran Ferry, 
are found to be scarcely adequate in 
extent: they were erected under a 
distinct contract, and may perhaps 
hereafter be somewhat lengthened, in 
case the inhabitants of the district 
bordering on the Moydart road shall 
offer to pay a moiety of the expence 
of so doing. 

Crinan, Ballenoch, Keills, and Ju- 
ra rvoads.—The subordinate roads 
near Crinan, Ballenoch, and Keills, 
tend to facilitate the intercourse be- 
tween the main-land of Argyllshire 
and the Isle of Jura; the ferry from 
Keills crosses over to Lagg in that 
island ; and from Lagg the Jura road 
extends along the coast to the ferry 
of Feoline.. The Jura Road has long 
since been finished, and is in good 
con- 


The boating piers made at 
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condition. An application has been 
made to us, proposing to construct a 
pier for small vessels in the bay of the 
Small Isles, where the Jura road 
comes in contact with the coast ; also 
to make a road across the island at 
the ‘l'arbart, or narrow isthmus near 
Lagg. These applications appeared 
to be worthy of encouragement, and, 
when effected, the last of them will 
be useful to the islanders of Colonsay 
and Oronsay, who are said to use 
Loch Tarbert as their best way to 
reach the main-land of Argyllshire. 

Lslay road.—The road which we 
assisted Mr Campbell of Shawfield to 
make in Islay is in continuation of 
a country road trom the Sound of Isl- 
ay (which divides this island from 
Jura) to Bridge-end, at the head of 
Lochindaal. From this place the Isl- 
ay road, which was finished in 1807, 
extends to the south-west point of the 
island. It is made on a moderate 
scale, and in a manner very inferior 
to our other roads, but is sufficient 
for its purpose and situation. 

Arran roads»—The two roads in 
the Isle of Arran, described in our 
last report, have been completed in 
the best manner; and it is supposed 
that not above a third part of the ex- 
pence was paid by the public, in con- 
sequence of the circumstances stated 
in our last report. These roads must 
be of great use in that valuable and 
improving island. A proposed ex- 
tension at Lamlash is not yet finished. 

Glendaruel road. —The Glendaruel 
road has been finished about three 
years, and proves to have been judi- 
ciously made, as it has not suffered 
seriously from the neglect of repair. 
It is a very useful road, in a populous 
district, and will receive a thorough 
repair without delay, The Riddan 
road may be deemed part gf it. 

Strachur road. —The Strachur road 
has become the principal channel of 
intercourse between the central part 
of Argyilshire and the ports of the 
Clyde, Two carriages for passengers 
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- value of promptitude, in this cast, © 


are esiablished at each end of it, an4 
a considerable traflic is carried 0 j, 
carts; all which had considerably 
impaired a road originally made ¢ 
indifferent materials, and very 
attended to since it was finishe; jy 
the year 1809. Its situation, there. 
fore, called for immediate atteniion 
as soon as we were authorized by 
the act of last session to repair it; 
and Mr John Sinclair, a most diiigen, 
overseer, having been dispatched up- 
on this service, with a few good 
workmen, arrived at Ardintenny on 
the 20th August, at the very time 
when « violent fall of rain had filled 
the streams and endangered the 
bridges, beyond any example which 
had occurred since the road was made, 
He commenced his operations by se- 
curing the injured bridges as he pro. 
ceeded ; but, with all his activity, was 
not in time to preserve a twelve-foot 
arch (three miles from Ardintenny), 
which was found in ruins by the ma. 
suns who were sent to apply the ma 
terials collected for a substantial re- 
pair; it had fallen in the night pie- 
ceding, and, from the steepness of tle 
ravine over which it furnished a pass- 
age, all intercourse on the road was 
stopped by this accident. The whole 
attention of Mr Sinclair was of course 
directed to rebuild it ; and he after 
wards completed the repair of the 
road and of the other bridges. Thus 
the first instance of a fallen bridge 
any road taken off the hands ot the 
contractors, has been met very oppor 
tunely by the remedy provided not 
much more than a month previously 
the act of parliament having only 
passed in the July preceding. Lhe 


compared with the actual expence P 
rebuilding the bridge, is obvieus, a 
furnishes an example, which we ‘si 
endeavour to keep in the view of ou 
overseers on all similar occasion: 
Ardnoe road—The, Ardnoe 
remains as before ; and we have 
heard that the bridge connected wit 
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iz, at the head of Loch-Goil, has been 
puilt, so that an account with the 
contributors still remains open, 
Kilmelford roud.——The Kilmelford 
road is a connecting link in a difficult 
part of the former county road, and 
has not been maintained in good re- 


y pair, {his road, as well as the Ard- 
j noe road, as been in full use since 
t the year 1809.. 

- Lagvan road.--Concerning the Lag- 
d gan road our successive reports have 
n only represented difficulties not over- 
ie come; and the present circumstances 
d ofthe western part of the road are 
ie more unsatisfactory than ever. The 
ch contractors became bankrupt, and de- 
le, srted the work, and their cautioner 
ol has suffered so severely from other en- 
10» gagements, that he shows little dis- 
a position to proceed, so that we must 
oat of necessity advertise for other con- 
y), tractors, and have recourse to the 
ha former cautioner for any loss which 
na may be incurred. In the mean time, 
re the work has been at a stand, and the 
ite delay is felt as a serious evil. The 
the eastern division of the Laggan road 
ass hasalso suffered from the failure of 
was the contractor; but his cautioners 
ole were aware that they should best 
arse consult their own interest by proceed- 
al ing with the road in a proper man- 
the her, and we expect it to be completed 
‘bus TM before the end of the present year.— 
e on With the exception of about a mile, 
the the road is all formed and gravelled, 
por ind the bridges built, so that. it has 
‘0 ‘en open for carts since May last.— 
sly oWever serviceable this may be lo- 
“d ally, it is evident, that until the 


“estern division is in the same for- 
Wardness, no extensive benefit can 
— to the public from the Laggan 
road.—The piece of 
Ae on its connecting bridges in 
uninjured; and 
Ya cea of the county of Inverness 
farther sine much advantage in a 
bide rom Grantown to Avon 

ge, that they have lately applied 
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for a survey thereof, under their 
county assessment act, although they 
had long betore determined generally 
against further applications. The 
proposed road extends along the east 
side of the river Spey about twelve 
miles, and will open an important 
communication between the upper 
district of Strathspey and Avon bridge 
(inclusive), from whence a road has 
already been made, puinting to Craig- 
ellachie bridge, which is likely to be- 
come the great centre of intercourse 
in this part of the country. 
Inverfurigag road.—When the In- 
verness-shire roads were examined in 
August last, with a view to their re- 
pair, the Inverfarigag road was found 
to be in a state fit for travelling, so 
that no more than one third part of 
it was repaired before the winter, 
other objects being more pressing.— 
The pier which extends into Loch- 
Ness at the western end of this road, 
has been somewhat damaged in its 
foundation, which, however, will be 
secured at a moderate expence. 
Ballichernoch road.—The Ballich- 
ernoch road was commenced in March 
last, and was open for public use be- 
fore the end of the working season ; 
but it was not perfectly finished ac- 
cording to the usual specifications of 
our contracts. We have reason to ex- 
pect, however, that all defects will be 
remedied within the present month, 
Findhorn road. — The Findhorn 
road was finished in the summer of 
1813, and was found at the late in- 
spection to require less repair than 
was expected ; for although little time 
had elapsed, the traffic on this road 
between the interior and the coast is 
considerable, and was felt to be espe- 
cially beneficial when the crop of 
1812 failing, supplies of meal were 
procured in exchange for fir plank 
and such like bulky commodities, 
which heretofore found no passage to 
the coast. ‘The difficulties mention- 
ed in our last report, as affecting the 
intended bridge on the Findhorn 
river, 
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river, have been removed, and the 
bridge (under the name of Fairness 
Bridge) will be built this season, con- 
sisting of three arches, the middle 
arch of 55 feet span, the two others 
of 36 feet each; thus the structure 
will be considerable, but the expence 
will be moderate, from the remarka- 
ble formation of the bed of the river, 
which furnishes a sure foundation for 
the principal pier just under the sur- 
face of the water, in the middle of 
the stream, and the vicinity abounds 
with proper stone for the masonry. 
Moy voad.—The Moy road was 
made for thé purpose of superseding 
the use of.a hilly inconvenient portion 
of the former military road, and forms 
part of the great post road into the 
northern Highlands. From this cause, 
aud from its being an immediate out- 
let of the populous town of Inverness, 
it was found to have suffered much 
from want of repair during five years 
from the date of its completion. ‘The 
attention of Mr Mitchell, our road 
inspector, was immediately directed to 
this object, and the repair was accom- 
plished in November last, but at an 
espence of no less than £,20 per mile. 


4 to be contenuci, ) 


Proposed LImprovement in conveying 
frieligcace from LONDON to Scor- 
LAND. 


EYAD any one announced fifty years 

ago, that a coach loaded with the 
mail, eight persons (including pas- 
Sengers, guard, and driver), and no 
sinall weight of baggage, boxes, and 
parcels, could be conveyed from Lon- 
con to Edinburgh within the period 
of 60 hours, even with the present 
improved state of the roads, he would 
have probably been deemed an idle 
visionary, and. his plan would have 
been regarded as altogether imprac- 
ticable. Every day’s experience 
preves the practicability of this rapid 


mode of travelling—so rapid, indeed, 
that seemingly having reached tj. 
very acme of perfection, it has lone 
been thought incapable of further jn. 
provement. But in some of the mode; 
of conveyance which have been lately 
established between Joondon and ¢. 
veral of the principal towns in the 
narth of England, even the rapidity 
of the mail-coach is considerably ex. 
ceeded. It has occurred to us, that 
the benefits of this speedier sysiem of 
communication might be extended to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 3 and in these 
observations we wish to draw the at- 
tention of all who are interested in 
such an improvement, and to shew 
how it may be accomplished. By 
means of one of the established con- 
veyances alluded to, coaches between 
London and Leeds, and other parts of 
Yorkshire, perform the journey five 
hours sooner than the mail-coach. A 
similar improvement has been adopt. 
edin the west of Engtand, as will 
appear in the following extracts from 
a Liverpool paper :— The quick 
communication between this town 
and London, which we have before 
noticed, has become more extraor- 
dinary then ever, “The morning pr 
pers of Thursday last, for examp.e, 
arrived here the following day, at ten 
o’clock, with the official bulletin ¢ 
the late great battles in Flanders— 
We may even expect, in a short ume, 
to receive the London evening pape? 
on the day following that on which 
they are published, the proprietors 3 
the new London coach, called wn 
Umpire, which leaves London os 
day at one o’clock, and arrives 
the following day about eight . 7 
evening, having liberally oifere 
convey the London evening a 
for any subscriber, free of rp ge 
Most of the evening papers are i“ ‘ 
lished before one o'clock, sO 
practicable,”’—* he, London © 
house, in this town, recel¥en 


day, with 
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the official bulletin of the defeat of 
Bonaparte, at least 20 hours before 
they could have been received by the 
mail.” Suppose that a coach from 
London to Edinburgh shall start a- 
bout one o’clock on Monday, imme- 
diately after the publication of the 
evening newspapers, most of which it 
is understood are published before 
that hour, and suppose it shall gain 
only five hours on the mail-coach 
during the first half of the. journey, 
that coach will arrive in Edinburgh 
at six o’clock on Wednesday evening, 
or 12 hours sooner than the mail- 
coach which leaves London at eight 
o'clock in the evening of the same 
day, and which brings no later intel- 
ligence by any public communication. 
But by means of private correspon- 
dence, the very latest intelligence 
might appear in the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow papers early the following 
morning, and might thus be in circu- 
lation to meet the delivery of the 
London papers from the Post-office. 
In this way it ought to be particular- 
ly noticed, that the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow papers would contain intel- 
ligence from London of a later date 
by seven hours than what can appear 
in the London papers which are’ de- 
lvered at seven or eight o’clock 
morning, The advantages of such 
én improvement in the communica- 
tton of intelligence are too obvious to 
‘equire elucidation. ‘To merchants 
and men of business of all description 
they are incalculable; and’ even the 
sratification of public curiosity, at all 
mes eagerly sought after, in a period 
» eventful as the present, becomes 
interesting. ‘There is little 
Coubt that the revenue would derive 
‘me increase from the arrival of 
ic papers twice in the day, as 
tom the extended circulation 
scotch newspapers. ‘Uhese ad- 
ee of earlier intelliyence are 
to Edinburgh and Glas- 
* would be felt by all the 

at the distance of a moderate 


day’s journey from these cities along 
the whole line of read, but more par- 
ticularly Newcastle, Berwick, Dun- 
bar, and Haddington, on the east 
read, and by Carlisle, &c. on the 
west road; for instead of the inteili- 
gence by the newspapers reaching 
Berwick and other places nearer 1- 
dinburgh in the night, as at present, 
the same newspapers would be re- 
ceived the preceding day. ‘Lhe pos- 
sibility of executing this plan is not 
less obvious than its advantages; for 
itis already half accomplished, and 
all that is wanted is to complete what 
is begun, The most practicable me- 
thod perhaps would be for those in- 
terested in its success to establish a 
communication with one of tlie 
coaches which now starts from Lon- 
don at one o’clock, either by the east 
or the west roads; as, for instance, 
the newspapers or passengers for 
Scotland might be received from the 
Liverpool coach at Warrington, about 
half way; and in this case, it would 
become a matter of equal interest to 
Glasgow. In throwing out these 
hints, which we have hastily put to- 
gether, we request the attention of 
our cotemporary journalists and mer- 
chants of that flourishing city, as well 
as the same description of persons in 
our own metropolis, to consider the 
plan now suggested, which appears 
to us of importance to all classes cf 
the community, but especially to 
those now alluded to; and perhaps 
some spirited body of coach-contract- 
ors may find it their interest to give 
it efliciency. 


Anecdotes of the Court and Character 
of ALI Pasta, the Saverci 
ALBANIA. 


7 Uj 


From Travels. (4to. London, 
1815.) 


Seragzlio of Ali Pasha is an 
immense pile of building, lotiy in 

itself, and situated on an eminence 

which 
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selected from among their country. 
men, for their strength, and other 
martial endowments: their  clothin 
and arms are of richer kind than those 


which gives it command over every 
part of the city. It may not unfitly 
be termed, a palace upon, and with- 
in a fortress. High and massive stone 
walls, on different parts of which can- 
non are mounted, support a super- 
structure of wood, of great extent, 
but apparently without any regularity 
of plan: the several portions of the 
edifice seem to have been successively 
added, as a necessity was found for 
its enlargement: yet notwithstanding 
this irregularity, the magnitude and 
character of the building give it an 
air of magnificence, which is not al- 
ways obtained by a more rigid ad- 
herence to architectural rules. The 
style of construction is entirely Turk- 
ish; the roofs projecting far beyond 
the face of the buildings, the windows 
disposed in long rows, underneath, the 
walls richly decorated with painting, 
occasionally landscape, but more gene- 
rally what is merely ornamental, and 
without uniform design. The access to 
the Seraglio is exceedingly mean. It 
is surrrounded by narrow and gloomy 
streets, without any circumstance to 
mark the approach to the palace of 
the Albanian ruler. A broad, wooden 
gateway, conducted us into a large, 
irregular area, two sides of which 
were formed by the buildings of the 
Seraglio; a third side by a long 
wooden shed, intended, as it would 
seem, for the reception of the horses, 
which ate constantly moving to 
and from the palace. This area 
presented a curious and interesting 
scene. It was crowded with the Al. 
banian soldiers of the Vizier; some 
of them pacing around the open space 5 
others keeping guard at the different 
gates of the Seraglio; others again 
sitting on the ground, in circular 
groups, singing the national airs of 
their country, or reciting, perhaps, 
the deeds of their national warfare. — 
The Albanian is here seén with all 
the most striking peculiarities of cos- 
tume and manner. The Tchocho- 
dares, and guards of the Vizier, are 


common among the other Albanese 
soldiers ; but they retain all that mix. 
ture of the wild and picturesque, in 
their figure, dress, and accoutrements, 
which is the characteristic of their 
nation—the little red cap upon the 
crown of the head; the hair shaved 
off from the forehead and temples, but 
falling down in large masses over the 
shoulders ; the mustachios; the huge 
and shaggy capote thrown over the 
back; the broad belt, from which pro- 
ject the curiously-worked handles of 
their pistols ;-the wide colour- 
ed stockings, and ornamented sandals, 
The vests which these men wear, are 
very frequently made of velvet, and 
so richly ornamented with gold and 


silver, that they form a sort of splen- ' 


did armour to the body. A very 
striking peculiarity of the Albanians, 
and one advantageously seen among 
the guards, in the area of the Seraglio, 
is their carriage in walking. It 1s 
not the hurried and awkward step of 
the rustic, or undisciplined soldier; 
but a firm and slowly-measured march, 
with something even of stateliness in 
the gait, which J have not equally 


observed among any other people— 


The memory of every one who has 
travelled in Albania, will recognise 
at once this feature in the peasantry 
and soldiers of the country. , 
Passing through the almost savage 
pomp of this outer area of the Serag- 
lio, we entered an inner court, an 
dismounted at the foot of a dark stone 
stair-case. On the first landing-place 
stood one of the Vizier’s carriages 


old and awkward vehicle, of German 


manufacture, and such as might have 
been supposed to have travelled dozen 
times from Hamburgh to Trieste 
At the top of the stair-case, w® of 
tered into a wide gallery, oF hall, the 
windows of which command 2 nobie 
view of the lake of Ioannina, and the 
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mountains of Pindus: the walls are 
painted, and numerous doors conduct 
from it to different parts of the palace. 
This hall, like the area below, was 
filled with a multitude of people ; and 
the living scenery became yet more 
various and interesting as we proceed- 
ed. We now saw, besides ‘Turkish, 
Albanese, and Moorish soldiers, the 
Turkish officers, and ministers of the 
Vizier, Greek and Jewish secretaries, 
Greek merchants, ‘Tartar couriers, 
the pages and black slaves of the 
Seraglio, petitioners seeking to ob- 
tain audience, and numerous other 
figures, which give to the court and 
palace of Ali Pasha a character all 
itsown, Lord Byron has admirably 
characterized this scene, as he saw it 
in the Seraglio of the Vizier at ‘Te- 
peleni. His pictures are as minutely 
accurate in their descriptive details, 
as they are splendid and imposing in 
the poetry which conveys them to the 
eye of the reader *. | 

A passage from this outer hall con- 
ducted us into a long and lofty apart- 
ment, the walls of which were beau- 
tifully painted, and all the decorations 
rich and superb, Here we were met 
by several pages and attendants of 
the Vizier, who led us to the door of 
his room of audience, accompanied 
by Signore Colovo, who had joined 
usat the gate of the Seraglio, and 
now attended as our interpreter.— 


- Acurtain was thrown aside, and we 


entered the apartment of Ali Pasha. 
The first cowp d’ceil was imposing. — 
It was a large and lofty saloon, from 
which an area was separated at the 
lower end of four richly-ornamented 
Pillars, a long range of windows, at 
the upper extremity, affording the 
‘ame magnificent view as that from 
the outer-hall. The interior decora- 
tions of the apartment exhibited much 
of gaudy profusion, The prevailing 
Colours, as well of the painted walls 


a 
Childe Herold, canto ii. 55, 56, &e. 


and ceiling, as of the furniture, were 
crimson, blue, and yellow; the latter | 
colour chiefly derived from the massy 
and profuse gilding, which was spread 
over every part of the room. ‘Lhe 
ceiling was divided into squares by 
wood-work very curiously and delli- 
cately carved; the interior of each 
square was of crimson colour, the 
borders of gold. ilasters, at equal 
Cistances, and richly ornamented, but 
without any regular order of archi- 
tectlre, gave variety to the walls of 
the apartment. On these pilasters, 
and in niches intermediate to them, 
were hung the arms of the Vizier, 
sabres, daggers, and pistols, all of the 
finest workmanship, and profusely 
adorned with gold and jewels. A 
‘Turkey carpet covered the floor, and 
divans entirely surrounded the room, 
except at its lower end. ‘These were 
very broad, and elevated about fifteen 
inches from the ground ; the cushions 
of crimson satin, with deep borders 
of gold lace, A large fire of wood 
was blazing on a hearth, above 
which a projecting chimney- piece, or 
rather chimney, rose in the form of a 
conical canopy, superbly ornamented 
with gilding, of various figure and 

device, 
These minute observations, how- 
ever, were not made at the time of 
our entrance into the apartment. All 
our attention was at this moment oc- 
cupied by the person of Ali Pasha 
himself, whose figure formed the most 
interesting part of the picture that 
was before us. He was sitting in the 
Turkish manner, with his legs crossed 
under him, on a couch immediately 
beyond the fire, somewhat more ele- 
vated than the rest, and richer in its 
decorations. On his head he wore a 
high round cap, the colour of the 
deepest mazareen blue, and bordered 
with gold lace. His exterior robe 
was of yellow cloth, likewise richly 
embrvidered, two imner garments 
striped of various colours, and flowing 
down loosely from the neck to the 
feet, 
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feet, confined only about the waist 
by an embroidered belt, in which 
were fixed a pistol and dagger, of 
beauiiful and delicate workmanship. 
The hilts of these arms were covered 
with diamonds and _ pearls, and eme- 
ralds of great size and beauty were set 
in the heads of each. On his fingers 
the Vizier wore many large diamond 
rings, and the mouth-piece of his long 
and flexible pipe was equally decora- 
ted with various kinds of jewellery. 
Yet more than his dress, however, 
the countenance of Ali Pasha at this 
time engaged our earnest observation, 
it is dithcult to deseribe features, 
reset in their detail or general effect, 
as to convey any distinct impres- 
sion to the mind of the reader, Were 
I to attempt a description of those of 
fli, [I should speak of his face as 
jaree and full; the forehead remark- 
ably broad and open, and traced by 
many deep furrows; the eye penetra- 
ting, yet not expressive of ferocity ; 
the nose handsome and well formed ; 
the mouth and lower part of the face 
concealed, except when speaking, by 
his nrustachios and the long beard 
which flows over his breast. His 
complexion is somewhat lighter than 
that usual among the Turks, and his 
general appearance does not Indicate 
more than his actual age, of sixty or 
sixty-one years, except perhaps that 
his beard is whiter than 1s customary 
to this time of life. The neck is 
short and thick, the figure corpulent 
and unwieldy ; his stature I had after- 
wards the means of ascertaining to be 
about five feet nme inches. The ge- 
neral character and expression of the 
countenance are unquestionably fine, 
and the forehead especially is a strik- 
ing and majestic feature. Much -of 
the talent of the man may he inferred 
from his exterior ; the moral qualities, 
however, may not equally be deter- 
mined in this way; and to the casual 
observation of the stranger, I can 
conceive from my own experience, 
that nothing may appear but what is 
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open, placid, and alluring *. Oppo. 
tunities were afterwards afforded me 


of looking beneath this exterior oj ; 
expression; it is the fire of 2 stoye d 
burning fiercely under a smooth ang t] 
polished surtace. 

When we entered the apartment, te 
the Vizier inclined himself forward, se 
without rising from his couch, and sh 
moved his hands towards his breast, qi 
the graceful and dignified manner of cu 
salutation which is common through. vit 
out the East. He motioned us to at 
take a seat on the sofas ai no great c0! 
distance from his couch, the interpre. 
ter meanwhile standing in front— ou 
He: first inquired from the latter, op 
whether wespoke the 8 omaic, or what the 
other languages? To this inquiry, as anc 
it regarded the Romaic, or modem stal 
Greek, we were reluctantly conmgell ed ger 
to reply i in the negative 5 the intet- seri 
preter adding on his own suggestion, had 
that we understood the Heil enic= hou 
the name by which the ancient Greek vels 
language is yet known in the country. plea 
The Vizier, continuing to employ ted. 
the Romaic, while his dragoman con- ther 
municated with us in Italian, next rope 
expressed 1 in general terms his pleasure telli 
at seeing us at Ioannina. Hei inquir- arm, 
ed how “long. it was since we had left gres 
England? where we had travelled in mer 
the interval? where we had arrived J infor 
in Albania? whether we were please to h 
with what we had yetseen of this covr- say t 
try? how we liked the appearance ©: JM ced | 
Ioannina ? whether we had — subje 
ced any obstruction in reaching seeki 
city? with several other ing uirtes nions 
similar nature. ‘Though the pronut- and 
ciation of the modern Greek afair 
still novel and strange to vel short 
I sufficiently understood 1 bianc 

ingta 
aaa bef tor. 

* Lord Byron thus aera him: ment 

A man of war and woes Tq 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot ‘trace. ed by 
While Gentleness her milder radiance those 
Along that aged vene rable face, al and ; 
The deeds that lurk beneath, and *t Was : 
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aware that Colovo translated our re- 
plies to these questions with much 
distinctness and accuracy. Soon after 
the conversation commenced, a pipe 
was brought to each of us by the at- 
tendants, the mouth-pieces of amber, 
set round with small diamonds; and 
shortly afterwards coffee of the finest 
quality was handed to us in china 
cups, within golden ones, ‘The Vi- 
zier himself drank coffee, and smuked 
at intervals during the progress of the 
conversation. 

The inquiries he made respecting 
our journey to Joannina, gave us the 
opportunity of complimenting him on 
the excellent police of his dominions, 
and the attention he has given to the 
state of the roads. I mentioned to him 
generally Lord Byron’s poetical de- 
scription of Albania, the interest it 
had excited in England, and Mr Hob- 
house’s intended publication of his tra- 
vels in the same country. He seemed 
pleased with the circumstances, and sta- 
ted his recollection of Lord Byron. He 
then spoke of the present state of Eu- 
rope; inquired what was our latest in- 


ate JM telligence of the advance of the French 
emies in Russia, and what the pro- 
eft Ti gress of affairs in Spain ? On the for- 
jin MH Mer point, it was evident that the 
ved J information we gave was not new 
sel #@ to him, though he did not expressly 
this; his manner, however, evin- 
¢ 0: HM ced the strong interest he felt in the 
ier subject, and it seemed as if he were 
the “eking indirectly to obtain our opi- 
upon it. He was less accurately 
and less recently informed as to the 
was affairs of Spain, and we gave him a 
ve HM Short narrative of the battle of Sala- 
be nanca, and the entry of Lord Well- 
pare 


ington into Madrid, of which he had 
“8 heard only the general state- 
ment, 

most frequent topics introdu- 
los? the Vizier in conversation were 
relating to general politics 5 
these it was evident that he 
Te interested than in any other. 


he ¢ : i 
nversation was usually carried 
ue & 15. 
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on by question and reply, and his in- 
guiries, though often shewing. the 
characteristic ignorance of the ‘lurks 
in matters of common knowledge, yet 
often also were pertinent and well 
conceived, and made up by acuteness 
what they wanted of instruction.— 
Some of these questions, which I 
noted down, may serve as specimens 
of their usual style. We were talk- 
ing about England. He inquired 
the population of the country ; and 
whether I thought it as populous as 
those parts of Albania 1 had seen? 
The answer to this question led him 
to describe briefly the northern parts 
of Albania, as being much better in- 
habited than those to the south of lo 
annina. He then pursued the former 
subject 3 asked what was the size 
and population of London? and ex- 
pressed surprise when informed of its 
magnitude. He inquired the number 
of our ships of war ; the comparison 
of their size with the frigates he had 
seen on his coast; and where they were 
all employed. The latter question 
led me to mention the American war; 
and I stated to him the singular fact, 
that a people in America, speaking 
the French language, were fighting 
for England, against another people 
descended from the English, and 
speaking our own language. It was 
unfortunate that I put the matter in 
this paradoxical light ; for, as was na- 
tural, [ had much difficulty in making 
him comprehend the matter. 

The conversation, however, - pro- 
ceeded upon America—a subject on 
which he had before spoken to me, 
and seemed much interested. He now, 
as on several other occasions, express- 
ed his regret that he had never had 
the opportunity of travelling ; and 
his intention that this "benefit, which 
had been wanting to him, should be 
given to Sali Bey, his youngest son. 
He inquired the distance of America 
from England and France; its ex- 
tent; and to whom it belonged. He 
asked respecting its population — 
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to which I observed him always to at- 
tach.a peculiar interest. He remark- 
ed that he had heard that the Indians 
and Chinese live to a great age, and 
asked whether I knew this to be the 
case, or was acquainted with any par- 


¢ 


ticular means they used for the pur- 


pose ? Seeing him inclined to follow 
this topic, I stated the remarkable in- 
stances of longevity in our own coun- 
trymen, Parr and Jenkins; at which 
he expressed surprise, and much desire 
to know if there were any means 
in nature by which this end might 
‘be obtained. It was evident that in 
this question he had reference to him- 
se!f; and I took the opportunity of 
enforcing upon him some of the me- 
cical advice I had before given. He 
gave assent to what I said; but at the 
same time pursued the question whe- 
ther there were not some more direct 
means of procuring long life? I men- 
tioned to him generally the attempts 
that had been made some centuries 
ago to discover. the Elixir Vite ; 
and stated that this was a project 
which had now been abandoned by 
all men of reflection. Alluding ac- 
cidentally, at the same time, to the 
search after the philosopher’s stone, 
he eagerly followed this subject, and 
wished to know whether there were 
not some secret methods of discovers 
ing gold, which gave their possessor 
the power of procuring any amount 
of this metal? There was a strong 
and significant interest in his manner 
of asking this question, which greatly 
struck me; and it was accompanied 
bya 
to search into the truth of my reply. 
i answered, of course, that there were 
no meens of making gold and silver ; 
that these metals were obtained only 
from the earth ; and that the advan- 
tage of philosophy was in being able 
to employ the best means of raising 
them from mines, ,and purilying 
‘hem for use. akether he 
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-the longevity of its inhabitants, and 


was satisfied with this reply, or gg 
_ dwelt especially on the latter point, 


not still believe in further mysteries of 
the alchemic art. “The desire of golq 
and longevity are natural toa despot; 
and especially to one who, like Ajj 
Pasha, has been ever pursuing ‘s 
scheme of ambitious progress, 

This was the usual style of conver. 
sation with the Vizier, and the com. 
mon character of the questions he pro. 
posed. At an interview succeeding 
to that of which I have given ; 
sketch, he shewed me several mineral 
specimens, with a view to inquire 
what metals they contained. Some 
of these were merely iron-stones; one 
or two, which had the appearance of 
being from veins, contained crystals 


of copper pyrites; another those of ga. 


lena. He seemed disappointed in be. 
ing told that none of those were the 
ores of the precious metals ; yet would 
not, or could not, give me the names 
of the places whence they came. 
He possesses a small number of 
philosophical instruments, obtained 
from different parts of Europe; and 
shews an interest in their construction 
and uses. Some of the telescopes he 
has received from England are very 
good; and he has one of Dolland’s 
microscopes, which, however, he hed 
been unable to arrange for observa 
tion. This I did for him one morn- 
ing when at the Seraglio, and shew- 
ed him its application in different 
instances. At another time he pro- 
duced for my examination two ar 
guns of English manufacture, one o! 
which had been rendered useless, # 
I found, by the valve being out of or 
der, After I had charged the alt- 
condenser of the other, he took it 
from my hand, loaded it with bul. 
lets, and discharged it upwards, with- 
out any regard to the splendid de 
corations of the ceiling. As there 
were many persons present, T confess 
I thought it well that no other att 
tion had been given. His fondnet 
for arms of every kind, and especis 
ly if they be of ‘curious‘striicter 
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yery remarkable. Fusils, pistols, and 

sabres of singular and beautiful work- 
‘manship, are to be found in every 
part of the Seraglio; and frequently, 
‘when sitting with him, I have seen 
large collections of such arms brought 
for his inspection, A story has been 
told me of his sometimes trying a 
sabre by taking off himself the head of 
a person Whom he had condemned to 
die; but 1 have no assurance that this 
statement istrue. I described tu him 
the new patent gun, which receives 
at once its priming for twenty or 
thirty discharges. He expressed 
much desire to obtain it, and his wish 
was gratified a few months afterwards, 
by receiving one frow General Airey, 
when that officer visited foannina.— 
[found on inquiry that he had seen 
some electrical experiments; Psalida 
having an electrical machine, which 
served for this exhibition. His in- 
terest in such subjects is of course of 
atransient nature, and obviously de- 
pending in part on the supposed con- 
nection they may have withthe means 
of forwarding his power. 

It has been said that Ali Pasha is 
unable either to read or write. I 
can testify from my own observation 
that he can read; and I believe both 
the Romaic and Turkish languages. 
Though I do not recollect to have 


his ability in this also, from the infor- 
mation I have received, 
_ Acomparative freedom from Turk- 
ish Prejudices was one of the most 
obvious and striking circumstances 
in the conversation of this man—an 
exemption doubtless owing tohis birth 
and the circumstances of his early 
iife, as well as to his sound under- 
standing and judgment. I have sel- 
dom known a Turk allow superiority 
Europeans even in points where 
rr ational deficiency on his own 
© was most notorious. This tem- 
G I never observed in Ali Pasha, 
» ON the other hand, a sense and 


“oncession of inferiority, with a con- 
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seen him write, yet I cannot doubt 


stant seeking after information, which 
might enable him to remedy the de- 
ficiences under which he laboured *. 
It must be owned that his inquiries 
had little reference to the principles 
of government, education, or other 
moral institutions ; and were often di- 
rected to the mere outline of national 
power, or to the art and inventions of 
war. But there were many questions 
also which had relation to the internal 
improvement of his territory ; to the 
construction of roads and bridges; 
the discovery of mines; the improve- 
ment of agriculture ; and other points 
which, in a country like Albania, are 
of no mean importance to the future 
interest of the people. 

Our conversation had often a re- 
ference to the politics of the day, on 
which I found him well and accurate- 
ly informed. It was at this time that 
Bonaparte was pursuing his memora- 

ie campaign in Russia; in all the 
events of which Ali Pasha felt a live- 
ly interest, naturally arising out of his 
relation to the two great powers con- 
cerned. It was obviously for his ad- 
vantage that they should mutually 
wear out their strength, without either 
of them obtaining the preponderance. 
While at peace, they checked each 
other as to Turkey ; when at war, if 
either were eminently successful, there 
was eventual danger to him. The 
vicinity of the French in the Illyrian 
provinces would speedily give effect 
to any designs they might adopt in 
that quarter, either from views of ge- 
neral ambition, or from motives of 
personal hostility to himself, which he 
might 


* 1 have known him with great attention 
submit to receive advice about the improve- 
ment of the approaches to his Seraglio. On 
further consideration, ] believe this advice 
Was not judiciously given. These approach- 


es might be greatly beautified, but at the 


expence of his character as an Albanian 
ruler. His true greatness as well as safety 
are in the rude magnificence of the Albee 
nian soldiery, which surrounds, ox fills, 
the outer part of his palace. 
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might be well aware that he had crea- 
ted by his conduct at Prevesa, his re- 
cent connection with the English, and 
by other circumstances of less noto- 
riety. Of the power of Russia, and 
the ultimate danger to the Turkish 
empire from this source, he was well 
informed ; and he, as well as his sons, 
had felt and known the weight of the 
Russian armies pressing upon the 
Danube. He understood, too, that 
all foreign attempts at the restoration 
of Greece, whether with selfish or 
honourable motives, must of necessity 
imply a previous attack upon his 
power; and I believe he was fully 
sensible of his incapacity of resisting 
permanently the efforts of a regular 
European army. At various times I 
have heard him converse, more or 
less directly, on these topics; and in 
general there was an air of sound 
judgment in his remarks, which im- 
plied as well sagacity, as freedom 
from the prejudices of his nation, 

I happened to be with him at the 


Seraglio on the evening of the day 


when he received information of the 
French having entered Moscow. He 
was evidently in low spirits, and dis- 
composed by the intelligence. I spoke 
to him of the perseverance and resources 
of Russia, and of the evils that might 
arise to the French army from the 
burning of Moscow and the approach 
of winter. He was not satisfied by 
these arguments, but alluded in reply 
to the pacific temper of Alexander, 
to the mistakes which had been com- 
mitted in the last Polish campaign, 
the treaty of Tilsit, and above all, 
icthe character of Bonaparte, which 
Fejustly characterized as one that 
the world had never before seen.”— 
He spoke also of the errors the go- 
vernments of Europe had committed 
in not uniting their strength, instead 
of coming singly to the contest ; and 
in reference to this, told the story of 
the father who, on his death-bec, 
counselled his sons to union, by shew-: 
ing that their united strength could 


break a staff, which withstood the gp, 
gle strength of each. He was aj. 
mated and impressive on this subject; 
and spoke with little disguise of th 
probable designs of Napoleon, ally. 
ding to Turkey as one of the first jyp. 
jects of his future career. A story 
has been told of Bonaparte having 
offered to make Ali Pasha King of 
Greece, if he would engage to second 
the designs of France in this quarter, 
I cannot say what truth there may 
be in this; but for various reasons, | 
think it not impossible that some such 
offer may have been made. Con. 
sidering the changes tn the state of 
Europe, it is useless now to speculate 
upon the causes which led him to 
slight the French overtures, and to 
maintain his connection with England 
during the critical period of the last 
few years. ‘The most obvious reasons 
were, his knowledge that we did not 
act upon a principle of conquest ; the 
security of his trade ; and perhaps the 
eventual security of his. person and 
treasures, should there be any success 
ful invasion of the country. More 
than once he has asked me what 
would be his reception in England, 
if circumstances ever led him thither! 
and though this was said with a jocose 
air, yet it might have reference to 
the possible contingency of his being 
obliged to quit Albania. This pass- 
ed, however, in a moment of some 
alarm; and the progress of events 
soon after turned the tide into a new 
channel. 

Once or twice I happened to be pré- 
sent when Ali Pasha was listening 
different petitioners, who successively 
came before him. This was an interes 
ing spectacle; each petitioner, @ he 
approached, knelt, kissed his gar ment, 
and then proffered the matter of his 
request or complaint, The manner 
of Ali Pasha on these occasions — 
rapid and decisive. It was eviden 


that he speedily formed a judgmen’ 
and was not easily turned aside 


] 
it. He spoke frequently and 
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jimself, but obviously with a close 
attention to the subject, and a desire 
of obtaining truth. ‘his promptitude 
is absolutely necessary, considering 
the multitude of affairs that come be- 
fore him. He may be considered 
almost as the sole judge of his domi- 
nions; and*though the absence of 
written law and precedent reduces all 
cases to the simple ‘consideration of 
equity, yet it cannot be wondered 
that business should be retarded by 
its being committed so entirely to the 
Jabour and judgment of one man,— 
It frequently happens that petitioners 
are detained several weeks in loan- 
nina, without being able to procure 
an audience, each day presenting 
themselves in the outer apartments of 
the Seraglio, and each day compelled 
toretire unsatisfied. I have several 
times been applied to, especially du- 
ting my last residence at loannina, to 
interest the Vizier in behalf of ditler- 
ent individuals; but my unwillingness 
to appear taking any part in such 
affairs, and the certainty that if I as- 
sisted one, it must be at the expence 
of another, obliged me to decline any 
in these cases. 

This disposition to manage person- 
ally all his affairs, is a striking feature 
in the character of Ali Pasha, and 
influences all the concerns of his go- 
vernment. From it is derived that 
unity of system which extends through 
his dominions, which renders him in- 
dividually an object of almost mys- 
terious dread to his subjects, and 
makes his power formidable to his 
neighbours, and to the integrity of 
the Turkish empire. His ministers 
ae such in the humblest sense of the 
Word. In his relation with the great 
powers of Europe, it docs not appear 
that he depends on any counsel but 
tlsown ; and in the internal concerns 
% the country, it seems as if there 

as L: will, impulse, or action, but 
well The physician Metaxa 
there ustrated, this by saying that. 

“Was a cord tied’ round every in- 
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dividual in his dominions, longer or 
shorter, more or less fine; but every 
one of which cords went to him, and 


were held in his hand. He added, 


what I knew from my own observa- 


tion to be true, that the rudest peasant 
of Albania, or the meanest page in 
his Seraglio, would better obtain 
either favours or justice, by comin 
directly to Ali Pasha himself, than 
through any circuitous channel of 
ministers or favourites. 

It may further be noticed, that not 
an individual about him knows equal. 
ly well as Ali, all the localities of his 
dominions, the habits, or even per- 
sons of his subjects, and the other cir- 
cumstances which are important to 
the execution of justice. Born in 
Albania, and having scarcely ever 
quitted this country, in which never-~ 
theless he has been exercised by a 
thousand various fortunes, his know- 
ledge on these subjects is minutely 
accurate. Almost every Albanian 
has been in his presence, either as a 
soldier, or in some other capacity 3 
and there are few of mature age 
whose names or persons do not come 
within his recollection. 1 have had 
various opportunities of remarking 
this fact. One day I was present 
at the time he was giving a sort of 
open audience to all classes of peti- 
tioners. I noticed several cases in 
which his local knowledge evidently 
directed the dicision, and probably 
was the means of arriving at the truth. 
Where his own interests or passions 


were unconcerned, it is probable that — 


the judgments of Ali Pasha were 
generally impartial, and for the most 
part correct. It is doubtless an evil, 
that, by undertaking every thing him- 
self, many things are neglected or de- 
layed; but it is likewise a good, that 
he should thus extend his personal 
authority, since the subordinate mi- 
nisters of a despotic system are ge- 
nerally tyrannical or corrupt. 

The assiduity with which he ap- 
plies himself to all this busines: is very 
great. 
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great. He rises commonly before six, 
and his officers and secretaries are ex- 

ected to be with him at this hour. 
There are no pauses in business du- 
ring the day, except at twelve o’clock, 
when he takes dinner, sleeping 
afterwards for an hour; and again at 
eight in the evening, which is his 
hour of supper. I have found him as 
late as nine o’clock, with three secre- 
tarics on the ground before him, list- 
ening to the most minute details of 
that branch of expenditure which fe- 
lates to the post-houses ; each article 
of which accounts he geparately ap- 
proved, His hours of pleasure are 
also im part subservient to the further- 
ance of business, I have seen him 
in the gardens of his pavilion surround 
ed by petitioners, and giving judg- 
ment om cases that were brought be- 
fore him. Even when retiring to the 
Haram, he still preserves his public 
capacity ; and in the petty discords of 
three hundred women secluded from 
the world, it is not wonderful that his 


occupation and authority as a judge 


should still be required. 


Report of the National Vaccine Estab- 
lishment for the year 1814, 


To the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
Sidmouth, Principal Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, &c. 


National Vaccine Establishment, 
Leicester-square, June 19, 1815. 


MY LORD, 


HE Board of the National Vac- 

cine Establishment has the ho- 
nour to report to your Lordship, that 
a greater number of individuals has 
been vaccinated in the course of last 
year than the preceding ; that several 
thousand more charges of vaccine 
lymph * have been distributed to the 


* At the different stations 4686 persons 


have been’ vaccinated,-and 32,190 charges 


of lymph have been distributed. 


~ 
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public, whence the destructive jay, 
ges of small pox have been diminished, 

It appears, trom the bills ot 
tality of London, that -the deaths 
casioned by small pox have decreased 
in a larger proportion than one-fourth, 
638 having tallen victims to that na. 
lady during the last year, 898. during 
the tormer. 

Large indeed is this melancholy 
Catalogue, which is attributable to 
the dissemination of varivlous matter 
by a few interested individuals, who, 
fiom sordid motives, continue the 
practice of inoculating with small pox 
virus, and diffusing this fatal discase 
through the metropolis, 

With the view of augmenting the 
benefits of this establishment, the 
Board has lately appointed a class of 
extraordinary vaccinators, in addition 
to the stationary surgeons of respectz- 
bility, who have voluntarily stepped 
forward to contribute their assistance 
gratuitously, to compose this class, 
trom which it is intended hereafter to 
elect the stationary vaccinators. 

Another class, denominated corres: 

ing vaccinators, has also been 
established, from which a very mate- 
rial extension of the benefits to be 
derived from the vaccine institution 
is confidently expected. Each per- 
son will, in his own neighbourhood, 


be a point, from which the practice 


will continually diverge, and through 
whom any communication of impott- 
ance may at once be made to thi 
Board. 


The stationary and extraordinary 


vaccinators must reside in London ot 
the suburbs; but the corresponding 
may live at any distance, or In any 
part of the world. | 
The officia? communications of the 
medical colleges of Edinburgh, Glas. 
gow, and Dublin, evincing their col 
fidence in vaccination, and the oak 
hilation of small pox in the sett ; 
ments of the Cape of Good Hope oe. 
of Ceylon, by its introduction, 2° ae 
merly reported, have been insuffic 
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jo convince some individuals of the 
gcurity against the infection of small 

x; but it is to be hoped, that the 
strong additional facts hereafter stated 
will produce the fullest conviction of 
its benefits in their minds. 

From the official documents trans- 
mitted by the right honourable the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
tothe Board, respecting the effects of 
vaccination in the islands of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon, it appears that the 
inhabitants have been secured against 
the visitation of one of the severest 
wourges incident to the human race, 
as the sequel shews. 

In the year 1728, the small pox 
swept off nearly one half of the po- 


vulation ; in 1756, about one fourth ; 


in 1771 and 1772, it occasioned a 
comparatively less, though very great 
mortality ; and in 1792, it destroyed 
one-third ; and of those who survived 
the disease, one-third lingered out a 
short and miserable existence, afflicted 
with dropsy, marasmus, consumption, 
&e, It is worthy of remark, that in 
three times out of the four the disease 
was introduced by slave-ships. Let 
the contrast now be drawn between 
the introduction of variolous infection 
and vaccine inoculation. 

In 1802, vaccination was introdu- 
ced from the British possessions in 
India; but its general use was prevent- 
td by the prejudices of the people, 
and the lymph, after a short time, 
could not be procured. 

In 1805, it was re-introduced, and 
the French government, seeing the 


hecessity of regulations, framed some | 


but vaccination was on- 
partially adopted, for it did not 
“KUst 18 many parts of the island when 
the British took possession of it. 
. 181], the small pox re-appeared 
Island, and about persons 
infected, of whom 30 died. 
nat excited by the progress of 
Prompted his excellency 
Farquhar to issue his: man- 
Compelling. all the inhabitants 


to be immediately vaccinated, which 
energetic measure at once arrested 
the progress of small pox. 

In 1813, an opportunity was offer- 
ed of putting to the test the security 
of vaccination, by a slave (who came 
from the island of Madagascar, and 
was afflicted with the confluent form 
of small pox) having been landed and 
received into the hospital; many slaves 
and other vaccinated persons were 
exposed to the infection, but no one 
became the subject of the disease. 

From the introduction of vaccina- 
tion, in 1802, to the 8th February 
1814, it is computed that 200,000 
persons have been vaccinated: and 
the medical practitioners unanimously 
declared, that no instance has occur- 
red of small pox being contracted 
after regular vaccination. 

In the island of Bourbon, the cala- 
mitous effects of variolous disease, and 
the beneficial consequences of vac 
cination, though detailed in a more 
abridged form, as forcibly corroborate 
the utility of vaccine inoculation, 


_ from its having banished the emall 


pox from that settlement. 

The National Vaccine Board cannot 
omit to direct your Lordship’s atten- 
tion to the meritorious conduct and 
zealous exertions of individuals, not 
of the medical profession, who have 
not only vaccinated many hundreds 
every year, but who have studiously 
maintained a supply of lymph in their 
districts for the perpetual renewal of 
vaccination. 

It has particularly noticed the ar- 
dent zeal of Mr Ellis, of Khos Farm, 
who has vaccinated several thousands 
in North Wales, without a single 
failure; and also of the late Rev. 
Mr Holt, and the Rev. Mr Finch, 
two of the earliest friends to the prac- 
tice, who resided, the-one in Buck- 
inghamshire, the other in 2 popvfous 
part of Lancashire, and. who met with 


undeviating success—~a success which 
.puts to shame the negligent practice 


of some belonging to the medical 
profession 3 
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profession; strange as it may’ap- 
pear, it is not the less true, but there 
are many places in the united king- 
dom where, though vaccination is 
professed, it is, in effect, never fairly 
practised. ; 

» Lymph, indeed, has been procured 
trom the National Establishment, but 
it would seem only for present, and not 
prospective purposes, as no pains have 
been taken to preserve it-by a succes- 
sion of cases, and that, too, where the 
population, in many of the districts 
supplied, has exceeded some thousands, 
and even in sume of those where coun- 
ty. hospitals are established. 

In many instances the Board has 
had reason to lament, that throughout 
entire districts the lymph has been 
lost altogether 5 and when thus suf- 
fered to be lost, there must surely be 
just grounds of suspicion, that inter- 
ested motives have actuated indivi- 
duals to throw serious impediments 
in the way of a general adoption of 
vaccination. 

In confirmation of this conclusion, 
the Board adds the plain and unaf- 


fected narrative of a person who, 


humbly situated in life, has, in the 


true spirit of philanthropy, been the 
instrument of dispensing the benefits 
of vaccination to an extensive neigh- 
bourhoad, and of preserving a regular 
supply of lymph, with which many 
medical practitioners have been liber- 
ally furnished. 

Mr W. Jeffrey, of Cambus-baron, 
near Stirling, after reciting the history 
of his practice, which, from the purest 
motives of benevolence, he commen- 
ced under circumstances not necessary 
to be detailed, thus proceeds in his 
communication to the Board —“ Vac- 
cine Inoculation has acquired such a 
character for ten miles round where I 
dweil, that the small pox is not heard 
of, In this village there is not one 
child which has not been vaccinated 
(excepting in two families), so univer- 
sal has the practice become ; and it Is 
remarked by the inhabitants of the 
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village, thatthe children’ are mo; 
numerous, owing’ to their being yay. 
cinated and: among the childrey t 
that I have. vaccinated, I challeng, 0 
all the country round to produce any v 
instance in which the inoculation 
ed to preserve them from varioloys di 
contagion, notwithstanding their be. 0c 
ing exposed to lying in bed, eating th 
and drinking, with those infected in 
with the small pox. 1 am much sy. to 
prised when I hear of such backward. ed 
ness in and about London, to the per. Ww 
formance of such a salutary benefit di 
to the human race. If any one would le} 
speak against it in my village, or in me 
the large parish of St. Ninians, he co 
would expose himself to the contempt ex 
of all the people.” dis 
The National Vaccine Board has it ma 
in contemplation to enrol the names 
of such steady and exemplary friends, tan 
under the denomination of Agnorary at 
vaccinators, as they cannot with pr- ace 
priety be included in the other orders; tha 
and it hopes to receive from this clas len 
a continuance of their valuable com: fur 
munications. Though it cannot be per 
supposed that any stimulus is required, the 
to incite the active labours of sucli - 
highly commendable persons; yet the " 
Board cannot in justice silently pass m3 
over such zeal, wilhout giving some 
signal mark of it»approbation. a 


Notwithstanding the accumulated 
and accumulating proofs of the utility 
of vaccination, there is reason to ap- 
prehend that variolous inoculation 
will be persisted in, whereby the bane: 
ful effects of small pox must be contl 
nually propagated. | 

The Board has with regret t0 ob- 
serve, that although the punishmen: 
of three months imprisonment 
awarded against Sophia Vantantil® 
for carrying her child whilst uece! 
the influence of small pox throvs 
the public streets, (which 
many others, eight of whom se 
the unwary and uninformed one 
enticed, ‘by the hand-bills of shat 
empyrics, to, subnut thei 
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yariolous inoculation. It és, however, 
yet to be hoped, that the above sen- 
tence, so recently passed by the Court 
of King’s Bench, which the Board of 
vaccine establishment has taken every 
method of promulgating, may pro- 
duce considerable benefit. But if in- 
oculation of small pox be permitted, 
the promiscuous intercourse of the 
infected with society at large ought 
to be as speedily as possible prevent- 
ed, and a receptacle'* established, to 
which the diseased should be imme- 
diately removed; for the narrow al- 
leys and confined courts in which 
most of the poor reside, must tend to 
concentrate contagion, to render it 
extremely virulent, and eventually to 
disseminate this disease under its most 
malignant form. 

The Board selected Sophia Van- 
tandillo as a proper example, on ac- 
count of the extent of the mischief 
occasioned by her misconduct ; and 
that this prosecution, followed by a 
lenient punishment, may prevent any 
further wilful exposure of inoculated 
persons, is its fervent wish. It at 
the same time prosecuted Mr Burnet, 
who inoculated the child of Sophia 
Vantandillo, and who has long cir- 
culated the most mischievous and 
offensive hand bills, offering to inocu- 
late persons with small pox gratui- 
tously,and stigmatizing vaccination as 
Productive of the most loathsome dis- 
cases, 
_ This practitioner, having suffered 
Jidgment . to go by default; has been 
recently sentenced by the Court of 

ing’s Bench to six months imprison- 
Ment, 

The Board has a duty of the high- 
‘st nature to perform ; and that it is 
resolved to discharge faithfully and 
“nergetically, 

The Board has endeavoured to form 

‘ystem, regular and consistent in all 


The small pox hospi 
Purchased for ospital has been lately 


td With fevers use of the sick poor afflict- 
dug. 1815, 
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its parts, conducing unifermly to one 
main end, namely, the universal a« 
doption of the practice introduced by 
the immortal Jenner. It entertains 
the confident expectation that so great 
a blessing will be no longer under- 
valued, and that the labours of the 
good and powerful will not be ren- 
dered impotent by the ignorant and 
the interested. It trusts that the 
wisdom of parliament will not be set 
at nought by the most unfeeling and 
worthless of the medical profession, 
and a disease even more destructive 
than the plague allowed to be fostered 
by them with impunity, and con- 
tinually propagated among the unsus- 
pecting multitude of the united king- 
dom. 

The whole of the expences inci- 
dent to this establishment, for the 
year 1814, were defrayed by the vote 
of parliament which passed last year ; 
but the Board regrets that, in conse- 
quence of the recent prosecutions and 
convictions of the persons mentioned 
in this report, and the measures adopt- 
ed for the more effectual extension | 
of the practice of vaccination through- 
out the empire, an addition of £.500 
to the annual grant will be neces- 


sary. 
J. Latham, 


President of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 


William Blizard, 


Master of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, 


Henry Ainslie, M. D. 
James Haworth, M. D. 
Thomas Hume, M. D. 
Henry J. Cholmeley, M. D. 


Censors of the Royal College of Phy- 


sicians. 


Henry Cline, 
William Norris, 
Governors of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, 
‘Soot. 
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Scortrisn REVIEW. 


Reogrephical Account of the late JOHN 
andi Picjessor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edin- 
burgh, By Joun Prayrair, 
FLR.S.L. and ( Pbitshed in 
the Lransactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. Vol. VII. 
Part LI.) 


At the time of the lamented death 

of Mr Robison, we attempted 
to satisfy the curiosity of our readers 
by a short sketch of his life; but we 
gladly embrace the opportunity of 
calling their attention to a finished 
narrative by a hand so masterly, and 
every way so well qualified to do jus- 
tice to so important a subject. We 
feel ourselves the more called upon 
to analyse it copiously, as the learned 
work in which it is embodied cannot, 
from its nature, be very widely circus 
lated among general readers. 

John Robison was born at Boghall, 
in. the parish of Baldernock, near 
Glasgow, in the year 1749. His fa- 
ther, who had made a considerable 
fortune in trade, gave him a liberal 
education, and sent him to study in 
the University of Glasgow, at a time 
when Smith, Moore, and Simson, 
taught with such success their re- 
spective branches of education. Mr 
Robison always represented himself 
not to have made the proficiency which 
might have been expected under such 
masters; but his biographer appre- 
hends that he did not here do himself 


justice, as he was always spoken of 


with respect by those who had stu- 
died along with him. He added, 
however, that he never found himself 
much interested in the pure mathe- 
matics, till he discovered their appli- 
cation to natural philosophy. By the 
age of nineteen, his progress was 
considered so great, that Dr Smith 
recommended him as a temporary as- 
sistant to. teach the class of natural 
philosophy. His parents were anxious 


to direct his views to the church ; by 
notwithstanding the deep intere 
which he felt in the objects of tha 
profession, his own views were turned 
into a different path. He felt anxioy; 
for some active theatre, in which |e 
might exercise his genius for the phy. 
sical and mathematical sciences ; ang, 
says his biographer, * the influence of 
those indefinite and untried objects, 
which act so powerfully on the ima. 
gination of youth, directed his atten. 
tion towards London.”’ A brilliant 
prospect at first opened, of going to 
sea with the Duke of York as his 
instructor in nautical science. But 
the scheme on which this depended 
being abandoned, he was engaged to 
act in that capacity with the son of 
Admiral Knowles. Here he had an 


opportunity of combining the practi: of 
cal knowledge of seamanship, with J wo 
his scientific attainments. He wa Mi sus 
soon fortunate in having an opportu. HR ‘lec 
nity of witnessing the capture of Que- HM con 
bec, one of the most brilliant exploits Hi ma 
in our naval and military annals— 9 jus 
The following anecdote is too inter. Hi de 
esting to be omitted. thr 
it s 

‘ He happened to be on duty inthe Je rou 
boat in which General Wolfe went 3 wit 
to visit some of his posts, the night Hi woi 
before the battle, which was expected 7 to 


to be decisive of the fate of the cat 
paign. The evening was fine, and 
the scene, considering the work they 
were engaged in, and the morning 
to which they were looking forward, 
sufficiently impressive. As they r0¥" 
ed along, the General, with much 
feeling, repeated nearly the whole . 
Gray’s Elegy, (which had appeat* 
not long before, and was yet but litt 
known,) to an officer who sat Wi! 
him in the stern of the boat ; adding 
as he concluded, that “ he would wo 
fer being the author of that ee 
the glory of beating the French 
morrow.” ‘ 


By Admiral Knowles Mr 
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| of trial to the West Indies. 
service was performed in the most 
correct manner, and afforded decided 
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was recommended to Lord Anson as 
| a proper person to take charge of 


Harrison’s time-keeper on a voyage 
Lhe 


proof of the utility of the instrument. 


| But circumstances were got favourable 
for Mr Robison reaping the reward 


to which he was thus entitled. Lord 


| Anson was ill, Admiral Knowles in 
| opposition, and the Lords of the Ad- 


miralty and Members of the Board 


| of Longitude paid no attention to 
the clam of an unprotected young 


man. On this conduct Mr Playfair 


| pases the following temperate and 


dignihed censure. 


‘The picture which his letters to 


| his father present, at this time, is that 


of a mind suffering severely from un- 


| worthy treatment, where it was least 
| suspected. Men in office do not re- 
S fect, while they are busy about the 
® concerns of nations, how much evil 
| may be done by their neglect to do 
} justice to an individual. 
be extinguishing the fire of genius, 
| thrusting down merit below the level 
| it should rise to, or prematurely sur- 


They may 


rounding the mind of a young man 


| with a fence of suspicion and distrust, 
} worse than the evils which it proposes 
} toavert. Like other kinds of injus- 
| tice, this may, however, meet with 


its punishment 3 though the victim 
of unmerited neglect may remain for 


ever obscure, and his sufferings for 


‘ver unknown, he may also emerge 
from obscurity, and the treatment he 
has met with may meet the eye of the 

| public, It is probable that the mem- 
bet of these Boards most conspicuous 
ot rank or for science, would not 
ave been above some feeling of re- 
ret, if he had learnt that the young 
petitions he disregarded, 
a 0 become the ornament of his 
itry, and the ill treatment he then 


— with, a material fact in the his- 
‘Ory of his life.? 


It was probably very fortunate, 
however, for Mr Robison, that he was 
disappointed in this object of his ams 
bition, which was merely to be purser 


in a ship of war, a situation both ina- 


dequate and unsuitable to him. Dis- 
gusted with the sea, he now turned 
his views towards the church, and re- 
paired to Glasgow to prosecute his 
studies. His original pursuits, how- 
ever, still engrossed him, and the 
state of things was such as to make 
them more than ever the objects of 
his attention.. Dr Black was just un- 
folding those chemical discoveries, 
which have changed the aspect of 
that science ; and Mr Watt was con- 
structing his improved steam engine. 
Such society gave new animation to 
Mr Robison’s zeal; and he devoted 
himself to study with an intensity of 
application, which he had never before 
experienced. On the removal of Dr 
Black to Edinburgh, he succeeded 
him as professor of chemistry. 

The friendship of Admiral Knowles 
towards Mr Robison had been unin- 
terrupted, and now manifested itself 
anew, Having been invited by the 
Empress of Russia to assist in placing 
her navy on an improved footing, he 
invited Mr Robison to accompany 
and co-operate with him. The situa- 
tion being congenial to his favourite 
pursuits, and accompanied with hand- 
some prospects of emolument, he 
readily accepted it. The task was 
found more difficult than had at first 
been supposed; but Mr Robison’s 
talents were highly esteemed at St 
Petersburgh, and he was solicited to 
accept the situation of mathematical 
professor in a great naval institution 
at Cronstadt. His lectures here were 
greatly admired; as few individuals 
ever combined such depth of science 
with such opportunities of practical 
observation in these arts. Meantime, 
his country felt anxious to recall one 
from whom it derived so much ho- 
nour. The death of Dr Russell left va- 
cant the chair of Natural Philosophy 
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in Edinburgh. AJthough the situa- 
tion was one of moderate emolument, 
it might be reckoned brilliant, from 
the individuals ‘with whom it asso- 
ciated him, and from the opportunity 
of teaching his favourite sciences in 
so celebrated and frequented a school. 
He did ‘not, therefore, hesitate to re- 
ject even the additional offers made 
by the Empress, with the view of re- 
taining him in Russia, and he left that 
country in June 1774. The Em- 
press was so far from feeling dissatis- 
faction at this step, that she settled a 
pension upon him 

The manner in which the class of 
natural philosophy was taught by Mr 
Robison, is described by Mr Playfair 
in a very interesting and discriminat- 
ing manner. 


* Mr Robison was admitted at Edin- 
burgh the 16th September 1774, and 
gave his first course of lectures in the 
winter following. The person to 
whom he succeeded had been very 
eminent and very useful in his pro- 
fession. He possessed a great deal of 
ingenuity, and much knowledge, in 
all the branches of Physical Science. 
Without perhaps being very deeply 
versed in the higher parts of the ma- 
thematics, he had much more know- 
ledge of ‘them than is requisite for 
explaining the elements of Natural 
Philosophy. His views in the latter 
were sound, often original, and al- 
ways explained with great clearness 
and simplicity. The mathematical 
and experimental parts were so hap- 
pily combined, that his lectures com- 
municated not only am excellent view 
of the principles of the science, but 
much practical knowledge concern- 
ing the means by which those prin- 
ciples are embodied in matter, and 
made palpable to sense. 

‘ Mr Robison, who now succeeded 
to this chair, had also talents and ac- 
quirements of a very high order.— 
The scenes of active life in which he 


had been early engaged, and im which 
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he had seen the great ‘operations of 
the nautical andthe military art, hed 
been followed, or accompanied, eal 
much study, so that a thorough know. 
ledge of the principles, as well as the 
practice, of those arts, had: been ac. 
quired. His knowledge of the ma. 
thematics was accurate and extensive, 
and included, what was at that time 
rare in this country, a considerable 
familiarity with the discoveries and 
inventions of the foreign mathemati. 
cians. 

‘ Inthe general outline of his course, 
he did not, however, deviate material. 
ly from that which had been sketched 
by his predecessors, except, 1 think, 
in one point of arrangement, by which 
he passed from Dynamics immediate. 
ly to Physical Astronomy. The 
sciences of Mechanics, Hydrodyna. 
mics, Astronomy and Optics, together 
with Electricity and Magnetism, 
were the subjects which his lectures 
embraced. ‘These were given with 
great fluency and precision of lan. 
guage, and with the introduction of 
a good deal of mathematical demon- 
stration. His manner was grave and 
dignified. His views, always inge- 
nious and comprehensive, were full o! 
information, and never more interest 
ing and instructive than when they 
touched on the history of science 
His lectures, however, were olien 
complained of, as dificult and hard 
to be tullowed, and this did not, in 
my opinion, arise from the depti of 
the mathematical demonstration’, % 
“was sometimes said, but rather irom 
the rapidity of his discourse, which 
was in general beyond the rate at 
which accurate reasoning can be 
easily followed. ‘The singular faci- 
lity of his own apprehension, made 


him judge too favourably of the nn 
power 1n others, To understand " 


lectures completely, was, on 7 

of the rapidity, and the uniform fl 

of his discourse, not 2 very ©) ‘ 
even for men tolerably familiar with 


the subject: On this ac 9 ss 
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lectures. were less popular than might 
have been expected trom such a com- 
bination of rare talents as the author 


ofthem possessed. ‘This was assisted: 


by a small number of experiments he 
introduced; and the view that he 
took of Natural .Philosophy, which 
left but a very subordinate place for 
them tooccupy. experiment, he 
would very truly observe, does not 


establish a general proposition, and. 


never can do more than prove a par- 
ticular fact. Hence, he inferred, or 
seemed to infer, that they are of no 
great use in establishing the princi- 
ples of science. This seems an er- 
roneous view. An experiment does 
but prove a particular fact; but by 
doing so in a great number of cases, 


it affords the means of discovering 
the general principle which is com-. 


mon to all these facts. Even a sin- 
gle experiment may be sufficient to 
prove a very general fact. When a 
guinea and a feather, let fall from the 
top of an exhausted receiver, descend 
to the bottom of it in the same time, 
it is very true that this only proves 
the fact of the equal acceleration of 
falling bodies in the case of the two 
substances just named; but who 
doubts that the conclusion extends to 
all different degrees of weight, and 
that the uniform acceleration. of fall- 


ing bodies of every kind, may safely 
be inferred ?? 


Soon after his arrival, Mr Robison 
beeame a member of the Philosophi- 
cal, or, as it was soon ‘afterwards 
termed, the Royal Society, whose 
transactions he enriched with several 
most valuable papers. His scientific 
activity was now turned into a dicer- 
tion not usual in this country. A- 
Mong that popular description of 
Works known under the title of En- 
the Britannica, under- 
ie at Edinburgh, had always held 
as tst place. Neither it, however, 

- any works of that description 

‘erto published in Britain, had re- 


ceived the contributions of respecta- 
ble men of science, but had been left 
chietly in the hands of more humble 
compilers. In the course of an ex- 
tended edition of this werk, Mr 
Robison became a regular contribu- 
tor, and enriched it with a variety of 
valuable treatises. Mr Playfair men- 
tions particularly the articles Optics, 
Telescope, Roof, Water-works, Resis- 
tance of fluids, Running of rivers, 
Electricity and Magnetism. ‘This 
example was soon followed, and a 
complete change took place in the 
character of the work, which has ever 
since, and now more than ever, been 
supported by the contributions of the 
most distinguished men of science 
whom this country can boast of. 

Mr Robison now engaged in a work 
of a very different character. The 
French revolution engrossing univer- 
sal attention, he undertook to explain 
its origin and phenomena by the pro- 
ceedings of some societies of free- 
masons and illuminati in Germany. 
His work, published in 1797, was 
entitled ‘* Proofs of a conspiracy a- 
gainst all the religions and govern- 
ments of Europe.”? ‘This publication 
at the moment excited universal in- 
terest, and, as Mr Playfair observes, 
‘6 carried the name of the author into 
places where his high attainments in 
science had never gained admission 
for it.’ It has now sunk almost in- 
to oblivion ; and there seems no doubt 
that the author very much exaggera- 
ted the power of those instruments to 
which he imputed that memorable 
catastrophe. Mr Playfair, in a man- 
ly and decided manner, declares his 
entire dissent from the opinions enter- 
tained in this work. ‘The following 
observations are strongly marked*by 


good sense. 


‘I do not mean to question the 
general fact, that there did exist in 
Germany a society having the vanity 
to assume the name just mentioned, 
and the presumption or the simplicity 
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to believe that it could reform the 
world. Ina land where the tenden- 
cy to the romantic and the mysterious 
seems so general, that even philosophy 
and science have not escaped the 
infection, and in states where there 
is much that requires amendment, it 
is not wonderful if asseciations have 
been formed for redressing grievances, 
and reforming both religion and go- 
vernment. Some men, truly philan- 
thropic, and others, merely proiligate, 
may have joined in this combination ; 
the former, very erroneously, suppo- 
sing, that the interests of truth and of 
mankind may be advanced by cabal 
and intrigue; and the latter more 
wisely concluding, that these are en- 
gines well adapted to promote the dis- 
semination of error, and the schemes 
of private aggrandizement. An ex- 
Jesuit may bave been the author of 
this plan, and whether he belonged 
to the former or the latter class, may 
have chosen for the model of the new 
arrangement, those institutions which 
he knew trom experience to be weil 
adapted for exercising a strong but 
secret influence in the direction of 
human affairs. 

“In all this there is nothing incre- 
dible ; but the same, [ think, cannot 
be asserted, when the particulars are 
examined in detail, It is extremely 
difficult, as has already been remark- 
ed, for a foreigner, in such circum. 
stances as Mr Robisen’s, to avoid de- 
lusion, or to determine between the 
different kinds of testimony of which 
he must make use. With me, who 
have no access to the orignal docu- 
ments, and, if I had, who have neither 
leisure nor inclination to examine 
them, an opinion can only be formed 
from the internal evidence, that is, 
from the nature of the facts, and the 
style in which they are recorded.— 
The style of the works from which 
Mr Robison composed his narrative, 
is not such as to inspire confidence ; 
for, wherever it is quoted, it is that 
#fan angry and inflated invective.— 


The facts themselves are altogeih., 
singular, arguing a depravity quiie 
unexampled 1m all the votaries of jij, 
mination. From the perusal of th. 
whole, it is impossible not to cyp, 
clude, that the alarm excited by the 
French Revolution had produced jp 
Mr Robison a degree of credulity 
which was not natural to him, ‘Th; 
suspicion with which he seems to viey 
every person on the continent, \ 


‘whom the name of a philosopher can 


be applied, and the terms of reproach 
and contempt to which, whether gs 
individuals or as bodies, they are al. 
ways subjected, make it evident that 
the narrative is not impartial, and that 
the author was prepared, in certain 
cases, to admit the slightest presump- 
tion as Clear and irrefragable evidence. 
When, indeed, he speaks of such ob- 
scure men as composed the greater 
part of the supposed conspirators, we 
have no direct means of determining 
in what degree he has been misled. 
But when we see the same sort of 
suspicion and abuse directed against 
the best known and most justly cele- 
brated characters of the age, we can- 
not but lament the prejudices. which 
had taken possession of an understand- 
ing in other matters so acute and fe- 
netrating.’ 


Mr Robison’s last undertaking we! 
that of editing the Lectures of D: 
Black, a philosopher who, while he 
had advanced the science of chemistry 
in the most remarkable manner, hed 
never communicated, even his most 
favourite discoveries, through the 
medium of the press. It was a very 


difficult task to prepare for publica- | 


tion mere notes which had been throw" 
together with the sole view to oral 
delivery. This difficulty was increase? 
by the complete revolution which had 
taken place in the science of chem's 
try, the very language of which, 1 
the hands of Lavoisier, had undergon® 
an entire change. Dr Black 43 


adopted the new nomenclature, 4 
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had not incorporated it into his notes. 
Unfortunately Mr Robison entertain- 
ed a strong prejudice against this no- 
menclature. He considered it as part 
of the French revolutionary system, 
and viewed it with similar abhorrence 
as the guillotine and the conscription. 


He then made no attempt to remedy | 


this defect in Dr Black’s lectures, 
which served, in consequence, to shew 
the progress of the writer’s discoveries, 
but did not exhibit the existing state 
of the science of chemistry. 

Mr Robison’s last work was one on 
which he had bestowed peculiar atten- 
tionand which contained the substance 
ofall his observations and inquiries; it 
isentitled, ** Elements of Mechanical 
Philosophy, being the Substance of a 
course of Lectures on that Science.” 
Lhe first volume only was published, 
and contained Aynamics and Astro- 
nomy. Though held in the highest 
estimation by men of science, it has 
not been a popular work with the 
public—a circumstance not very cre- 
ditable to the scientific character of 
the present age. 

Mr Robison had long laboured un- 
der a malady of a very severe and pe- 
culiar nature, consisting in the most 
intense pain; situated in a quarter 
where no medicine could act, and 
Where it was impossible even to as- 
certain the cause of the complaint. 
This malady, which continued with- 
out any complete intermission for 
nineteen years, made no abatement 
inhis ardour for study, though it oc- 
casionally disqualified him from teach- 
ing his class, when his place was ably 
‘upplied by the Rev. Dr Macknight. 

utat last his constitution entirely 
save way, and after a short but vio- 
lent illness of two days, he died on the 
‘nd of January 1803. Mr Playfair 
‘oncludes with the following inter- 
“ting view of his character both in 
Private life, and as a man of science. 


‘ . 
On reviewing the whole of his 
“aaracter, and the circumstances of 
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his life, it is impossible not to see in 
him a man of extraordinary powers, 
who had enjoyed great opportunities 
for improvement, and had never fail- 
ed to turn them to the best account. 
He possessed many accomplishments 
rarely to be met with in a scholar, or 
a man of science. He had great skill 
and taste in music, and was a per- 
former on several instruments. He 
was an excellent draughtsman, and 
could make his pencil a .valuable in- 
strument either of record or inven- 
tion, When a young man, he was 
gay, convivial, and facetious, and his 
vers de soctéte flowed, I have been 
told, easily, and with great eflect. His 
appearance and manner were in a 
high degree favourable and imposing ; 
his figure handsome, and his face ex- 
pressive of talent, thought, gentle- 
ness, and good temper. When I had 
first the pleasure to become acquaint- 
ed with him, the youthful turn of his 
countenance and manners was begin- 
ning to give place to the grave and 
serious cast, which he early assumed 5 
and certainly I have never met with 
any one whose appearance and con- 
versation were more impressive than 
his were at that period. 

‘ Indeed his powers of conversation 


were very extraordinary, and when 


exerted, never failed of producing a 
great effect. An extensive and ac- 
curate information of particular facts, 
and a facility of combining them in- 
to general and original views, were 
united in a degree of which I 
am persuaded there have been few 
examples. Accordingly, he would 
go over the most difficult subjects, 
and bring out the most profound re- 
marks, with an ease and readiness 
which was quite singular. The depth 
of his observations seemed to cost him 
nothing ; and when he said any thing 
particularly striking, you never could 
discover any appearance of the self- 
satisfaction so common on such occa- 
sions. He was disposed to pass quite 
readily from one subject to es ; 
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the transition was a matter of course, 
and he had perfectly, and apparently 


without seeking after it, that light 
and easy turn of conversation, even 
on scientific and profound subjects, in 
which we of this island are charged 
by our neighbours with being so ex- 
tremely deficient. 

‘The same facility, and the same 
general tone, was to be seen in his 
lectures and his writings. He com- 
posed with singular facility and cor- 
rectness, but was sometimes, when he 
had leisure to be so, very fastidious 
about his own compositions. 

‘In the intercourse of life, he was 
benevolent, disinterested, and friend- 
ly, and of sincere and unaffected 
picty. In his interpretation of the 
conduct of athers, he was fair and 
liberal, while his mind retained its 
natural tone, and had not yielded to 
the alarms of the French Revolution, 
and to the bias which it produced. 

‘His range in science was most ex- 
tensive; he was familiar with the 
whole circle of the accurate sciences, 
and there was no part of them on 
which, if you heard him speak or lec- 
ture, you would not have pronounced 
it to he his fort, or a subject which 
he had studied with more than ordi- 
nary attention. Indeed, the rapidity 
with which his understanding went 
to work, and the extent of ground he 
seemed to have got over, while others 
were only preparing to enter on ‘it, 
were the great features of his intellec- 
tual character. In these he has rare- 
ly been exceeded. With such an 
assemblage of talents, with a mind so 
happily formed for science, one might 
have expected to find in his writings 
more of original investigation, more 
works of discovery and invention. I 
must remark, however, that from the 
turn his speculations and compositions 
took, or rather received from circum- 
stances, we are apt to overlook what 
¥3 new and original in a great part of 
them. An article ina Dictionary of 
Science must contain a system, and 


what is new becomes of course w 
mixed up with the old and the Known, 


-that it is not easily distinguished— 


Many of Mr Robison’s articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica are {ull of 
new and original views, which wil] 
only strike those who study them 
particularly, and have studied them 
in other books. In Seamanship, fo 
example, there are many such te. 


marks; the frutt of that Knowledge 


of principle which he combined with 
so much experience and observation, 
Carpentry, Roof, and many mote, a: 
ford examples of the same kind. fhe 

ublication now under the manage 
ment of Dr Brewster, will place his 
scientific character higher thay his 
ever been with any but those \ ho 
were personally acquainted with him. 
With them, nothing can add to the 
esteem which they felt for his talents 
and worth, or to the respect in which 
they now hold his memory. 


IL. Guy Mannering ; or the Astrob- 
ger. By the Author of Waverley. 
3 vols. Svo. £.1u 1s. 
stable & Co. 1815. 


IRCUMSTANCES have prevented us 
from noticing this work, till 1s 
rapid circulation must have made it 
pass through the hands perhaps of 
every reader of this miscellany. We 
could not, however, leave a work 
peculiarly and justly interesting 1 
Scottish readers, without some part 
lar notice. This might seem indeed 
the less necessary, as we examined at 
some length Waverley, to which this 
bears a character so completely sim 
lar, as to render the annunciation on 
the title page superfluous to at 
the author’s identity. The two — 
however, are in some respects ee 
different. ‘They relate toa ‘oe 
region, to a somewhat different *5% 
and to a race of mortals as completé 


ly distinct, as if they had been por 
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xt the opposite extremities of the 
slobe, ‘Lhe present relates not to 
he inhabitants of the mountain dis- 
trigts of Scotland, but entirely to the 
jwlands, particularly their southern 
jivisions, aS they existed thirty or 
forty years ago, while subsiding from 
the tumult of half - civilized times, 
and border warfare, into their pre- 
gent tranquil and orderly state. ‘Lhe 
spectacle exhibited is not so striking, 
novel, or commanding. It partakes 
more of the character of common na- 
ture, and of such events as have fal- 
len under our own observation. From 
this, however, it derives a charm 
which was wanting to its more digni- 
fed predecessor. It recalls a state of 
things, objects, and personages, such 
ashave been familiar to us, at a pe- 
riod which we always delight in re- 
calling. ‘The interest, though not so 
elevated, appears to us to be better 
supported throughout; the manners are 
touched with a deeper and truer 
character of nature. The characters 
are certainly the most extraordinary 
that ever entered into a work of this 
description. We do not speak of 
Mannering himself, or of some other 
ostensible personages, who are nearly 
formed upon the usual model, and 
serve to give the work somewhat the 
aspect of an ordinary novel. But 
there is nothing very original or hap- 
py intheir delineation ; and the inter- 
‘tof the reader is engrossed by beings 
ola quite different stamp. Amon 
these, wonderful to tell, the decided 
lead is taken by Meg Merrilies, an 
‘ged member, of the fraternity of 
spies. The picture is most striking, 
Poth in its individual features, and as 
‘presenting the manners of a class of 
People formerly so common in. this 
mae All the habits of vulgar 
of the laws and rules 
y, with every kind of humilia- 
wily ene are combined with a 
Me: untamed loftiness of senti- 
sand anenthusiastic tenderness of 


“Section, rarely to be met with; and 
Aug. 1815, 
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these opposite qualities blend so har- 
moniously, as to produce a character 
as natural as it is striking and pecu- 
liar. Next to Meg is Dominie Samp- 
son—a character which, though car- 
ried a good deal beyond nature, af- 
fords occasion for many ludicrous and 
several interesting scenes, ‘To these 
we may add Dandy Dinmont, a bor- 
der sheep-farmer, who admirably re- 
presents a numerous race, not wholly 
extinct; bold, frank, and rough; 
whose situation in a district still un- 
used to the restraints of law, calls for 
a portion of the prowess of his ances- 
tors, which he not unwillingly exer- 
cises. ‘I'he subordinate scenes are 
filled up by others, often very success- 
fully ; but it is by these that the a- 
musement of the piece is mainly sup- 
ported. | 

In making a few extracts, we shall 
begin with the first introduction of 
Meg Merrilies, which is on occasion 
of Mr Bertram, on whose property 
she and her party found a shelter, 
being about to receive an addition to 
his family. 


‘ Her appearance made Mannering 
start. She was full six feet high, 
wore a man’s great-coat over the rest 
of her dress, had in her hand a goodly 
sloe-thorn cudgel, and in all points of 
equipment, except her petticoats, 
seemed rather masculine than temt- 
niné. Her dark elf-locks shot out 
like the snakes of the gorgon, between 
an old-fashioned bonnet called a Bon- 
grace, heightening the singular «fect 
of her strong weather-beaten 
features, which they partly shadowed, 
while her eye had a wild roll that in- 
dicated something like real or affect- 
ed insanity. 

“ Aweel, Ellangowan,” she said, 
“‘ wad it no hae been a bonnie thing, 
an the leddy had been brought-to- 
bed, and me at the fair o? Drumshour- 
loch, no kenning nor dreaming a word 
about it? Wha was to hae keepit awa 
the worriecows, I trow? Aye, eo 
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the elves and gyre carlings frae the 
bonny bairn, grace be wi’ it? Aye, 
or said Saint Colme’s charm for its 
sake, the dear??? And without wait- 
ing an answer she begun to sing— 
* Trefoil, vervain, John’s-wort, dill, 
Hinders witches of their will ; 


Weel is them, that weel may 
Fast upon St Andrew’s day. 


Saint Bride and her brat, 

Saint Colme and her cat, 

Saint Michael and his spear, 

. Keep the house frae reif and weir. 


This charm she sung to a wild tune, 
in a high and shrill voice, and, cut- 
ting three capers with such strength 


and agility as almost to touch the 


roof of the room, concluded, * And 
now, Laird, will ye no order me a tass 
6’ brandy ?” 

‘“* That you shall have, Meg—Sit 
down yont there at the door, and tell 
us what news ye have heard at the 
fair o? Drumshourloch,” 

** Troth, Laird, and there was 
muckle want o’ you, and the like o’ 
you 3 for there was a whin bonnie las- 
ses there, forbye mysell, and deil ane 
to gie them hansels.” 

“* Weel, Meg, and how mony gyp- 
sies were sent to the tolbooth ?”” 

‘¢ Troth, but three, Laird, for there 
Were nae mair in the fair, bye mysell, 
as I said before, and I e’en gae them 
leg bail, for there’s nae ease in dea)- 
ing with quarrelsome folk, And 
there’s Dunbog has warned the Red 
Rotten and John Young aff his grounds 
~—black be his cast! he’s nae gentle- 
man, nor drap’s bluid o’ gentleman, 
wad grudge twa gangre] puir bodies 
the shelter o’ a waste house, and the 
thristles by the road side for a bit cud- 
dy, and the bits o’ rotten birk to boil 
their drap parridge wi’. Weel, there’s 
ane abune a’—but we'll see if the 
xed cock craw not in his bonnie barn- 
yard ae morning before day daw- 
ing.” 


Mr Bertram, however, is induced, 
by different motives, to follow the 
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example thus reprobated, and tg j,, 
nish from his grounds this train of ys, 
gabond dependents. Returning hom. 
he meets them setting out on theie 
emigration, 


* It was in a hollow way, near the 
top of a steep ascent upon the verge 
of the Ellangowan estate, that M; 
Bertram met the gypsy procession, 
Four or five men tormed the advanced 
guard, wrapped in long loose great. 
coats, that hid their tali slender 
figures, as the large slouched hats, 
drawn over their brows, concealed 
their wild features, dark eyes, and 
swarthy faces. wo of them carried 
long fowling-pieces, one wore a broad 
sword without a sheath, and all had 
the Highland dirk, though they did 
not wear that weapow openly or os 
tentatiously. Behind them followed 
the train of laden asses, and small 
carts, or tumblers, as they were called 
in that country, on which were laid 
the decrepid and the helpless, the aged 
and infani part of the exiled commu 
nity. ‘Ihe women in their red cloaks 
and straw hats, the elder children 
with bare heads, and bare feet, and al- 
most naked bodies, had the immediate 
care of the little caravan, The road 
was narrow, running between two 
broken banks of sand, and Mr be- 
tram’s servant rode forward, smacking 
his whip with an air of authority, 
and motioning to their drivers to al. 
low free passage to their betters. His 
signal was unattended to. He then 
called to the men who lounged idly 
on before, ** Stand to your beasts 
heads, and make room for the Laird 
to pass.” 

“ He shall have his share of the 
road,”? answered a male gypsy from 
under his slouched and large-brimmed 
hat, and without raismg his face, 
“and he shall have no mores te 
highway is as free to our cuddies 2 
to his gelding.” 

As about to turn his horse 


head to pursue his journey, Meg a 
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lies, who had lagged behind the 
troops, ufiexpectedly presented her- 

If 
; She was standing upon one of those 
high banks, which, as we before noti- 
ced, overhung the road; so that she 
was placed considerably higher than 
Ellangowan, even though he was on 
horseback ; and her tall figure, reliev- 
ed against the clear blue sky, seemed 
almost of supernatural height. We 
have noticed, that there was in her 
general attire, or rather in her mode 
of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign 
costume, artfully adopted perhaps for 
the purpose of adding to the effect of 
her spells and predictions, or perhaps 
from some traditional notions respect- 
ing the dress of her ancestors. On 
this occasion, she had a large piece of 
red cotton cloth rolled about her head 
in the form of a turban, from beneath 
which her dark eyes flashed with un- 
common lustre. Her long and tang- 
led black hair fell in elf locks from 
the folds of this singular head gear. 
Her attitude was that of a sibyl in 
irenzy, and she stretched out, in her 
nght hand, a sapling bough which 
seemed just pulled. 

“Pll be d d,” said the groom, 
“if she has not been cutting the 
Young ashes in the Dukit Park.?— 
The Laird made no answer, but con- 
tinued to look at the figure which 
vas thus perched above his path. 

; “ Ride your ways,”’ said the gypsy, 
tide your ways, Laird of Ellan- 
your ways, Godfrey Ber- 
tam'—This day have ye quenched 
“ven smoking hearths—see if the fire 
‘ your ain parlour burn the blyther 
rhea have riven the thack 
“seven cottar-houses—look if your 
toof-tree stand the faster.-Ye 
your stirks in the shealings 

etncleugh—see that the hare 

the hearthstane at 

your ways, God- 
do ye glowrafter 
here th or'—There’s thirty hearts 

“hat wad hae wanted bread ere 


ye had wanted sunkets, and spent 
their life-blood ere ye had scratched 
your finger—yes—there’s thirty yon- 
der, from the auld wite of an hundred 
to the babe that was born last week, 
that ye have turned out o’ their bits 
0’ bields, to sleep with the tod and 
the black-cock in the muirs !—Ride 
your ways, Ellangowan.— Our bairns 
are hinging at our weary backs— look 
that your biaw cradle at hame be the 
fairer spread up—not that I am wish- 
ing ill to little Harry, or to the babe 
that’s yet to be born—God forbid— 
and make them kind to the poor, and 
better folk than their father—And 
now, ride e’en your ways, for these 
are the last words ye’ll ever hear Meg 
Merrilies speak, and this is the last 
reise that I’ll ever cut in the bonny 
woods of Ellangowan.” 

So saying, she broke the sapling 
she held in her hand, and flung it into 
the road. Margaret of Anjou, be- 
stowing on her triumphant foes her 
keen-edged malediction, could not 
have turned from them with a gesture 
more proudly contemptuous, The 


_ Laird was clearing his voice to speak, 


and thrusting his hand in his pocket 
to find half-a-crown ; the gypsy wait- 
ed neither for his reply nor his dona- 
tion, but strode down the hill to over- 
take the caravan.’ 


The following passage, in which, 
long after, she hears the downfall of 
the house of Bertram, appears to us 
very striking and powerful. 


“Hae ye been in Dumfries and 
Galloway ?”’ said the old dame, who 
state smoking by the fire-side, and 
who had not yet spoke a word. 

* Troth have I, gudewife, and a 
weary round I’ve had 0’t.” 

‘“‘ Then ye’ll may be ken a place 
they ca’ Ellangowan ?” 

“ Ellangowan, that was Mr Ber- 
tram’s—TI ken the place weel eneugh. 
The Laird dted about a fortnight 
since, as heard.” 
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Dead !—said the old woman, 
dropping her pipe, rising and com- 
ing forward upon the floor—* dead ! 
—are ye sure of that ?”’ 

*“ Troth, am I,” said Dinmont, 
* for it made nae sma’ noise in the 
country-side. He died just at the 
roup of the stocking and furniture ; 
it stoppit the roup, and mony folk 
were disappointed. They said he 
was the last of an auld family too, and 
mony were sorry—for gude blude’s 
scarcer in Scotland than it has been.” 

** Dead !”” replied the old woman, 
whom our readers have already re- 
cognised as their acquaintance Meg 
Merrilies—‘“‘ dead! that quits a’ 
scores. And did ye say he died 
without an heir ?” 

“* Aye, did he, gudewife, and the 
estate’s selled by the same token; for 
they said, they could nae have selled 
it, if there had been an heir-male.”’ 

Sold!” echoed the gypsy, with 
something like a scream; ‘ and wha 
durst buy Ellangowan that was not 
of Bertram’s blude ?—and wha could 
tell whether the bonny Knave-bairn 
may not come back to claim his ain ? 
—wha durst buy the estate and the 
castle of Ellangowan ?” 

“ Troth, gudewife, just ane o’ thae 
writer chields that buys a’ thing— 
they ca’ him Glossin, I think.”’ 

Glossin!—Gibbie Glossin !— 
that I have carried in my creels a 
hundred times, for his mother was 
na muckle better than myself—he to 
presume to buy the barony of Ellan- 
gowan !_-Gude be wi’ us—it is an 
awfu’ warld !—I wished him ill—but 
no sick a downfall as a’ that neither 
—waes me! waes me to think o’t!” 
—She remained a moment silent, but 
still opposing with her hand the far- 
mer’s retreat, who, betwixt every 
question, was about to turn his back, 
but good humouredly stopped on ob- 
serving the deep interest his answers 
appeared to excite. 

“It will be seen and heard of— 
earth and sea will not hold their peace 


Review.---Guy Mannering. 


langer !—Can ye say if the same ma, 
be now the Sheriff of the county, tha 
has been sae for some years past )” 

‘* Na, he’s got some other birth jn 
Edinburgh, they say—but gudeday 
gudewife, I maun ride’”»—She follow. 
ed him to his horse, and, while he 
drew the girths of his saddle, adjust. 
ed the walise, and put on the bridle, 
still plied him with questions con. 
cerning Mr Bertram’s death, and the 
fate of his daughter ; on which, how. 
ever, she could obtain little informa. 
tion from the honest farmer, 

“* Did ye ever see a place they ci’ 
Derncleugh, about a mile frae the 
place of Ellangowan ?” 

T wot well have I, gudewife— 
a wild-looking den it is, wi’ a whin 
auld wa’s o” shealings yonder—I saw 
it when I gaed ower the ground wi’ 
ane that wanted to take the farm.” 

** It was a blithe bit ance !” said 
Meg, speaking to hersell—‘ Did ye 
notice if there was an auld saugh tree 
that’s maist blawn down, but yet it 
roots are in the earth, and it hangs 
ower the bit burn—mony a day hue 
I wrought my stocking, and sat on 
my sunkie under that saugh.” 


The following domestic picture d 
a border farmer is in quite a different 
style. Dandy Dinmont, after 4 
severe scuffle with some banditti, rides 
home with an officer, one of the heroes 
of the piece. 


“‘ Descending by a path towards & 
well-known ford, Dumple crossed the 
small river, and then quickening hi 
space, trotted about a mile briskly up 
its banks, and approached two or (hree 
low thatched houses, placed with theit 
angles to each other, with a great e 
tempt of regularity, ‘This we 
farm-steading of Charlies-hope, 
the language of the country, . 
Town.” A most furious barking “a 
set up at then approach, by the re 
three generationsof Mustard and 

‘ allies, names? 
per, and a number al, 
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known. ‘The farmer made his well- 
known voice lustily heard to restore 
order—the door opened, and a haif- 
dressed ewe-milker, who had done 
that good office, shut it in their faces, 
in order that she might run den the 
house, tocry ‘* Mistress, mistress, it’s 
the master, and another man wi’ him.” 
Dumple, turned loose, walked to his 
own stable-door, and there pawed 
and whined for admission, in strains 
which were answered by his acquain- 
tances from the interior. Amid this 
bustle, Brown was fain to secure Wasp 
from the other dogs, who, with ar- 
dour corresponding more to their own 
names than to the hospitable temper 
of their owner, were much disposed 
to use the intruder roughly. 

In about a minute a stout labourer 
was patting Dumple, and introdu- 
cing him into the stable, while Mrs 
Dinmont, a well-looked, buxom dame, 
welcomed her husband with unfeigned 
rapture. “ Eh, sirs! gudeman, ye 
hae been a weary while away !” 

Deil’s in the wife,’’ said Dandy 
Dinmount, shaking off his spouse’s 
embrace, but gently, and with a look 
of great affection; ‘ deil’s in ye, 
Ailie, d’ye no see the stranger gen- 
tleman 

Ailie turned to make her apology 
—* Troth I was sae weel pleased to 
see the gudeman, that-—but, good 
gracious! what’s the matter wi’ ye 
baith ” for they were now in her lit- 
tle parlour, and the candle shewed the 
streaks of blood which Dinmount’s 
wounded head had plentifully impart- 
ed to the clothes of his companion as 
well as to his own. ‘“ Ye’ve been 
fighting again, Dandy, wi’ some of 
the Bewcastle horse-coupers—wow, 
Man, a married man, wi’ a bonny 
family like yours, should ken better 
What a father’s life’s worth in the 
Wwarld.”” The tears stood in the good 
Woman’s eyes as she spoke. 

“Whisht! whisht ! gudewife,” said 

et husband, with a smack that had 
much more affection than ceremony 
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in it; “never mind—never mind; 
there’s a gentleman that will tell you, 
that just when I had gaen up to 
Lourie Lowther’s, and had bidden 
the drinking of twa cheerers, and 
gotten just in again upon the moss, 
and was whigging cannily awa hame, 
twa landloupers jumpit out of a peat- 
hag on me or 1 was aware, and got 
me down, and knevelled me sair 
aneuch, or | could gar my whip waik 
about their lugs—and troth, gude- 
wife, if this honest gentleman had na 
come up, I would have gotten mair 
licks than I like, and lost mair siller 
than I could weel spare ; so you maun 
be thankful to him for it, under God.” 
With that he drew from his side- 
pocket a large greasy leather pocket- 
beok, and bade the gudewite lock it 
up in his kist. | 

“* God bless the gentleman, and e’en 
bless him wi’ a’ my heart—but what 
can we do for him, but to give him 
the meat and quarters we wadna re- 
fuse to the poorest body on earth— 
unless(her eye directed to the pocket- 
book, but with a feeling of natural 
propriety which made the inference 
the most delicate possible,) unless 
there was ony other way—” Hrown 
saw, and-estimated at its due rate, the 
mixture of simplicity and grateful 
generosity which took the downright 
way of expressing itself, yet qual:fied 
with so much delicacy ; he was aware 
his own appearance, plain at best, and 
now torn and spattered with blood, 


made him an object of pity at least, 


and perhaps of charity. He hastened 
to say his name was Brown, a captain 
in the regiment of cavalry, tra- 
velling for pleasure, and upon foot, 
both from motives of independence 
and economy; and he begged his 
kind landiady would !ook at her hus- 
band’s wounds, the state of which he 
had refused to permit him to examine. 
Mrs Dinmont was used to her hus- 
band’s broken heads more than to the 
presence of a captain of dragoons. 
She therefore glanced ai a tavic-c.0 
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not quite clean, and conned over her 
proposed supper a minute or two, be- 
tore, patting her husband on the shoul- 
der, she bade him sit down for “a 
hard-headed loon, that was aye bring- 
ing himsell and other folk into collie- 
shangtes.”’ 

When Dandy Dinmont, after exe- 
cuting two or three caprioles, and 
cutting the Highland -fling, by way of 
ridicule of his wife’s anxiety, at last 
deigned to sit down, and commit his 
round, black, shaggy bullet of a head 
to her inspection, Brown thought he 
had seen the regimental surgeon look 
grave upon a more trifling case. ‘The 
goodwife, however, showed some 
knowledge of chirurgery—she cut 
away with her scissars the gory locks, 
whose stiffened and coagulated clus- 
ters interfered with her operations, 
and clapped on the wound some lint, 
besmeared with a vulnerary salve, 
esteemed sovereign by the whole 
dale (which afforded upon fair nights 
considerable experience of such cases) 
——she then fixed her plaister with a 
bandage, and, spite of her patient’s 
resistance, pulled over alla night-cap, 
to keep every thing in its right place. 
Some contusions on the brow and 
shoulders she fomented with a little 
brandy, which the patient did not 
permit till the medicine had paid a 
heavy toll to his mouth. Mrs Din- 
mont then simply, but candidly, offer- 
ed her assistance to Brown. 

He assured her he had no occasion 


for any thing but the accommodation. 


of a bason and towel, 

** And that’s what I should have 
thought of sconer,”’ she said, “ but I 
durst na open the door, for there’s a’ 

the bairns, pour things, sae keen to 
see their father.” 

This explained a great drumming 
and whining at the door of the little 
paryour, which had somewhat. sur- 
prised brown, though his kind land- 
lady had only noticed i: by drawing 
the bolt as soon as she heard it begin. 
But on her opening the door to seek 


the bason and towel, (for she neve; 
thought of showing the guest to q 
separate room), a whole tide of white. 
headed urchins streamed in, some from, 
the stable, where they had been seeing 
Dumple, and giving him a welcome 
home with part of their four-hours 
scones; others from the kitchen, where 
they had been listening to auld EI. 
spith’s tales and ballads; and the 
youngest half-naked, out of bed, all 
roaring to see daddy, and to enquire 
what he had brought home for them 
from the various fairs he had visited 
in his peregrinations, Our knight of 
the broken head first kissed and hug- 
ged them all round, then distributed 
whistles, penny-trumpets, and ginger- 
bread ; and, lastly, when the tumults 
of their joy and welcome got beyond 
bearing, exclaimed to his guest— 
** This is a’ the gudewife’s fault, cap- 
tain—she will gie the bairns a’ their 
ain way.”’ 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED IN EDIN- 
BURGH. 


DINBURGH Fugitive Pieces, with 

Letters, &c. By the late William 
Creech, Esq. Svo, 12s, 

Observations on the present politt- 
cal state of India, by Alexander Fra- 
zer Tytler. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 4°. 
6s. 
Memoirs of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. No. 6. 3s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
R Archdeacon Coxe has nearly 


| ready for the press, in two quarlo 
volumes, Memoirs of John, Duke of 
Marlborough, chiefly drawn from his 
Private Correspondence and Family 
Documents preserved at Blenheim, 4 
well as from other authentic sources 


never before published ; with “—" 
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maps, plans, genealogical tables, coats 
of arms, and fac-similes. There will 
be a large-paper edition as far as or- 
dered. 

The Life of James the Second, 
King of England, collected out of 
Memoirs writ of his own Hand ; also 
King James’s Advice to his Son ; and 
that Monarch’s last Will, dated No- 
vember 17, 1688; the whole to be 
edited, by order of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, by the Kev. 
J. S. Clarke, librarian to his Royal 
Highness, is in the press, 

A volume, entitled Repertorium 
Bibliographicum, (to be printed for 
subscribers only,) is in a considerable 
state of progress: it will contain an 
account of the most celebrated Bri- 
tish and “foreign public libraries, of 
eminent collections dispersed by pub- 
lic auction, of British private libraries 
now existing, with copious lists of cu. 
tious and rare books contamed in 
them ; interspersed with bibliographi- 
cal remarks, biographical anecdotes, 
&c, Portraits of eminent collectors, 
and other plates, will be added to the 
volume. 

_ There is preparing for publication, 
In one octavo volume, a Treatise on 
Theology, written by Mrs Lucy 
Hutchinson, author of “ the Memoirs 


“OLD ALBIN HAS CARRIED THE LAUREL 
AWAY.” 


Written after the Battle of Waterloo, by 
J. Duntop, £sq. , 


‘THE morning shone bright on the streams 
of the Sambre, 


Suooth flowing the current and limpid the 
wave 


But hight with a torrent as dark as Decem- 


All delug’d its banks with the blood of the 
brave, 


R . 
“t, rest to the spirits of warriors de- 
parted ! 


he sport of Ambition, the victims of Fame ; 
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of the life of Colonel Hutchinson, go- 
vernor of Nottingham Castle and 
Town, &c. &c.”” ‘Lo which will be 
added, a letter written by Mrs Hut- 
chinson to her daughter, on the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, also 
the life of Mrs Hutchinson, written 
by herselt, a fragment. 

The Paris Spectator, or l’ Hermite 
de la Chaussée d’ Autin: containing 
observations upon Parisian Manners 
and Customs at the commencement 
of the Nineteenth Century, transla- 
ted from the French by William Jer- 
dan, wili certainly appear next menth., 

Mr Kichardson will soon publish, 
in a quarto volume, Illusirations of 
English Philology, in a critical exa- 
mination of Dr Johnson’s Dictionary, 

Lhe Rev. W. M. Stirling 1s pre- 
paring a historical and statistical work 
of the Priory of Inchmahome, in 
Perthshire, to be illustrated by engra- 
vings, 

An Officer of the Medical Staff, 
who served in the late Campaigns in 
Spain and Fianders, will soon publish 
a Poem on the Battles of Waterloo, 
Orthes, and ‘Toulouse. 

A new edition of Mr Dunlop’s 
History of Fiction, is shortly expect- 
ed; also a new edition of Mrs Inch- 
bald’s Farces. 


And peace to the friends they have left 
broken-hearted, 
Deploring the fate that ennobles their name ! 


For though the fond heart may exult in 
their glory, 

The tear of affection must flow for their fall ; 
And the brave who survive to recount their 
sad story, 

Shall envy the honours that cover their pall. 


Then ** raise the lament” for the dread_de- 
solation, 

The blood-streaming havock of WATERLOO’Ss 
day $ 

But Pride may indulge in this high exulta- 
tion— 

86 Old Albin has carried the laurel away " 


Sis, te. » 
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ON READING THE POFrMS OF WALTER 


SCOTT, ESQ. 


W HILE Tweed, meandring, lists the bleat 
Of flocks that crop her flow’ry plains, 


And echoes back the measur’d beat 

Of lasses to the shepherd’s strains— 
And while there gleams poetic ray 

In princely hall or tufted bower, 
The last notes of the ** Minstrel’s Lay” 

Shall tune the soul to fancy’s power. 


And while on Floddenfield, the muse 
Sees rival kings their ensigns rear, 
Fair nymphs, like Clara, will peruse 


** Lord Marmion” ’s fate, with Clara’s 


tear: 
And long as beats in Scotia’s veins 
One ardent pulse of martial jire, 
The forest flowers on Flodden plains 
Shall wake the strings of poet’s lyre: 


While olden-time, with glee, tells o’er 


The simple tales its boyhood cheer’d 5 


How chiefs, enwrapt in love-lorn lore, 


With stately pride their standards rear’d : 


And while, from Helen’s fancied grove, 
On Katrine’s wave shall echo wake, 
The lover oft shall name his love, 
The lovely ‘* Lady of the Lake.” 


* Roderick Dhu.” 


A PICTURE OF EVENING. 
(From the German of Mathieson. ) 


HE glowing rays of closing even 
Through reedy thickets glide, 
And cast a saffron mantle o’er 
The streamlet’s gentle tide ; 

The purple waves, in idle haste, 
Swift down the garden sweep, 
Laving a pebbly shore, and flow’rs 

That, waving o’er it, weep. 


The mazy wood, the craggy steep, 
Melt in the ruddy glow ; 


The mill, while zephyrs breathe, revolves 


Majestically slow. 

From dark and shady groves of pine, 
The airy, timid fawn, 

In unsuspecting confidence, 
Bounds lightly o’er the lawn. 


The ancient fortress boldly rears 
His ivy-crusted tow’rs, 

And o’er the rows of moating elms 
In solemn grandeur low’rs ; 


Poetry. 


While, gilded with a feebler ray, 
With ivy half conceal’d, 

Above the Gothic portal hangs 
The grey emblazon’d shield. 


When, fairie like, the mists that hang 
Upon the mountain side 

Across the blasted, withering heath 
In viewless circles glide, 

The shades of heroes, from their graves, 
In dusky grandeur pass 

Across the long, deserted hail, 
Now matted o’er with grass. 


Above, the rapid, dashing stream, 
On wild, projecting rocks: 

A shepherd’s hut seems perch’d beneath 
A canopy of oaks. 

The foaming stream, from rock to rock, 
In raging tumult bounds ; 

And, hollowing out its rocky bed, 
Unceasingly resounds. 


*Midst flow’ry mead and shady grove, 
Inhaling balmy air, 

The peasant spends his evening hour, 
Unconscious of a care. 

There purple fruit, half-veil’d in leaves, 
Betray the generous vine ; 

Here, clinging to the cottage wall, 
The pea and woodbine twine. 


Carnations round the cottage door 
Their odours sweet exhale $ 

While roses lavishly perfume 
The fragrant, passing gale. 

Blest is the man who can this life 
Of sweet contentment spend, 

And, sheltered by his own sweet vine, 
His bleating charge attend. 


Alas! that, far beyond the reach 
Of fools of care and spleen, 

I once might pass in friendship’s arms 
The livelong summer e’en! 
Then might the whirling votaries 
Of Fashion crowd the ball 5 
Then might the splendid gondola 


Glide o’er the smooth canal. 


For me—I love the village green, 
And rows of village maids 5 
I love, when Luna lights the scene, 
To wander through the glades: 
I love to lay me by the stream 
By genial breezes cooled 5 
I love the rose which Adelaide 
So sweetly smiling pull’d. 


J. B. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, June 23. 
PARL Bathurst moved the thanks of that 
House to the Duke of Wellington. His 
Lordship said, that the Duke had shewn 
himself as well acquainted with the science 
of attack as of defence. After the action of 
the 16th, it was the design of his Grace to 
have renewed the battle ; but the Prussians 
having lost 16,000 men, Marshal Blucher 
deemed it more prudent to withdraw to 
Wavre, and the Duke in consequence with- 
drew to Waterloo. This ground he had 
surveyed last summer, and had declared, 
that it heading an army for the defence of 
Brussels, Waterloo would be the position 
he would choose. His Grace had perform- 
ed the duties of all ranks ; at one time he 
was acting as Field-Marshal, directing and 
guiding the grand operations—now he ap- 
peared as a General of division, or the com- 
mander of a corps, and now he headed a 
regiment in a determined and impetuous 
manner. At the close of the day the Em- 
peror Bonaparte put himself at the head of 
the Imperial Guards, and. was met by the 
Britis) Guards, who overthrew and com- 
pletely routed them. By dispatches recci- 
ved that day, 5000 prisoners had been 
brought to Brussels, 2000 more were on 
the road, and others were expected. Mar- 
shal Blucher- had, on the 16th, been hurt 
by a fail from his horse. The motion was 
agreed to with acclamations. 


Tuesday, June 27. 

A message was presented from the Prince 
Regent, acquainting their Lordships with the 
marriage of the Duke of Cumberland to the 

nncess of Salms, and recommending some 
lurther provision for his Royal Highness. 
ng, Wednesday, Lord Liverpool propo- 
of the above message, 
deat l, a-year be added to the Duke of 
rland’s present allowance and to be 
to the Duchess as a jointure should 
his Royal Highness: agreed 
then moved a vote of 

a on millions, to enable the Prince 
a sy provide, during the ensuing re- 
emergency in public affairs. 
ice enville spoke warmly and at length 

Pport of the measures of ministers, 


4nd Of the late v; 
me the late victory. The vote of credit 
gtanted, ‘ 


August 1815, 


8 


Thursday, June 29. 


Lords Redesdale, Eldon, and Ellenbo- 
rough, opposed the commitment of the bill 
faking freehold estates liable for simple 
contract debts, and it was thrown out with- 
out a division. 


Wednesday, July 4. 


Some discussion took place respecting the 
second reading of the Pillory Abolition Bill. 
Lord Ellenborough professed himself no ad- 
vocate for the punishment of the pillory, te 
which he had never sentenced but one per- 
son, who had accepted bribes to facilitate 
the escape of prisoners of war. But he de- 
precated its abolition, as it operated power- 
fully upon a sense of shame, and ‘rather 
wished it should be confined to certain of- 
fences. ‘The Lord Chancellor suggested 
that the Judges should draw up a bill de- 
scriptive of cases to which the punishment 
of the pillory should be applicable. Lord 
Liverpool conceived the pillory to be a most 
objectionable mode of punishment, because 
the measure of that punishment could not 
depend in many cases either upon the law 
or the judge. Lord Stanhope concurred in 
this opinion ; and added, if the Noble Se- 
cretary and himself were sentenced to the 
pillory for libels, especially on the discus- 
sion of the Corn Bill, his apprehension was, 
that the Noble Secretary would have been 
confoundedly pelted, while he (Lord 8.) 
would have escaped any ill-treatment. The 
bill was thrown out. 


Monday, July 10. 


On the Earl of Shaftesbury reporting the 
Apothecaries Bill, Earl Staxhope said, that 
the object of the Bill was an honest one, 
and had his approbation; but the mode of 
its execution was full of oppression. As he 
was always a friend to honesty, he appro- 
ved of the object; but as he was always an 
enemy to oppression, he opposed the enact- 
ments of the Bill. By the principal enact- 
ment, two assistants, appointed by the war- 
den and company of apothecaries, were to 
be allowed to enter any apothecary’s shop 
in England and Wales to search for impro- 
per drugs, which they were authorized to 
destroy. Chemists and druggists were to be 
exempted from this jurisdiction. The pe- 
nalty was to be divided between the search- 
ers and the apothecaries company who ap- 
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pointed them. Now he conceived, that it 
was unjust that the drugs seized should be - 
Aestroyed ; for it was possible they might 
be good and proper, yet, by their destruc- 
tion, the evidence of the apothecary’s inno- 
cence wotild be lost, and with it his chara- 
ter and trade. He did not likewise ap- 
prove of the clause rendering it imperative 
on apothecaries to make up prescriptions : 
they might think the prescriptions injuri- 
cus, or they might not have the ingredients, 
and yet they were to be fined for their con- 
scientiousness. He also objected to the pe- 
nalties of 20/. and 501 as too high for 
Welsh apothecaries. Instead of being pri- 
vate, the Bill ought to have been a public 
ane +, it looked like an attempt to smuggle 
ii through the House. The Lord Chancel- 
lor admitted the validity of the Noble Lord’s 
objections ; but urged that the Bill contain- 
ed many useful enactments, and it ought 
not to be rejected, because it did not do all 
the good that might be done by a more per- 
fect bill.——-Earl Stanhope’s motion was then 
negatived, and the BHl ordered to be read 
a third time. 
Tucsday, Vs 

_ The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the Appropriation, or Consolida- 
ted Fund, the Duke of Wellington’s Man- 
sion House, the New Paper Stamps, the 
East India Postaze, and other Bills. 


‘ednesday, July 12. 


At two o'clock the Prince Regent, who 
had come from Carlton House in state, en- 
tered the House of Lords. The Usher of 
the Black Rod was immediately dispatched 
to the House of Commons, requiring their 
attendanee, The Speaker and a great num- 
ber of members accordingly made their ap- 
pearance in a few minutes. As soon as the 
Speaker had reached the bar, he pronoun- 
ced the following speech : 

May it please your Royal Highness,—We 
His Majesty’s faithful subjects, the Com- 
mons of Great Britain and Ireland, in obe- 
dience to your Royal Highness’s commands, 
attend your Royal Highness ; and, accord- 
ing to our ancient privilege, we crave leave 
to present with our own hands our grant of 
supply, which concludes the labours of the 
session.—In the ordinary course of our pro- 
ceedings, much of our time has been occu- 
pied in discussing measures of great im- 
portance to the States with respect to its 
fgricultnre, shipping, ahd finances.—We 
have endeavoured so to regulate the corn 
taws with prudence and firmness, that pro- 
fection and encouragement may be given to 
the agricultural interests of every part of 
the United Kingdom, without endangering 
the prosperity of our trade and manufae- 
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tures. We have endeavoured also {o ¢.: 
rive new means of maritime strength fro, 
the valuable resources of our, Indian pys. 
sessions ; and after devising and preparing 
such plans for adjusting the public revenye 
and expenditure, as might suit a period o{ 
returning peace, we have been called upo;, 
by unlooked-for events, to renew our exey. 
tions and sacrifices upon the most extend. 
ed scale of war.—Scarcely had we closed 
our contest with America, and scarcely had 
the Congress of Vienna laid the first foun. 
dation of those arrangements, which were 
destined to consolidate the peace of Europe, 
when, in direct contravention of the most 
solemn engagements, the disturber of Ev. 
rope, and destroyer of the human race, re. 
appeared upon the throne of France, and 
the world was once more in arms.-~In the 
short space of three months, by rapid strides, 
the fate of Europe has been again brought 
to issue ; and the conflict was tremendous, 
but the result has been glorious. ‘The most 
warlike nations, headed by the most renown- 
ed commanders, have met in battle ; and as 
Britons, we have the triamphant satisfaction 
to know, «however much that triumph may 
be saddened with private grief,) that it is 
now no longer doubtful to what name, and 
to what nation, the world will henceforth 
ascribe the pre-eminence for military skill 
and unconquerable valour.—-To consecrate 
the trophies, and perpetuate the fame of 
our brave countrymen who fell in that un- 
rivalled victory, we Kave declared it to be 
our ardent desire, and it will Le the distin- 
guishing glory of your Royal Highness’s 
day s, to erect in the metropolis of this em: 
pire such a lofty and durable monument 
of their military renown, and our national 
gratitude, as may command the veneration 
of our latest posterity. Great, however, aud 
glorious as this victory has been in itsel!, 
it is not to thé joint exertions and herot 
achievements of the British and Prussian 
arms in that memorable conflict, that we 
must limit our admiration. We have also 
to contemplate with edual pride and satis- 
faction its immediate consequences, militarys 
political, arid moral. We have seen the il- 
lustrious Commanders of the Allied armies 
advancing at once into the heart of France; 
and Paris, twice conquered, has again open 
ed her gates to the conquerors: The usurp 
er of a throne, which he has twice abdi- 
cated, has sought his safety in an ignom 
nious flight, and the rightful Sovereign ot 
France has once more resumed the scept 
of his ancestors. With these awful <n 
passing before us, we may agemeagh 
hope, that the period is not now © ie 
when the hand of Providence will fine 
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guilty and perfidious spirit of domination 
which has so long raged without control, 
and restore to desolated Europe the bless- 
ings of peace and justice. But, Sir, what- 
ever may be the final issue of these great 
transactions, we look forward with confj- 
dence to their satisfactory conclusion, un- 
der the auspices of your Royal Highness ; 
and we doubt not of the happiest results, 
from the same councils which have planned, 
and the same hands that have executed 
those wise and vigorous measures which 
have hitherto been crowned with such sig- 
nal success. On our part, it is our hum- 
+le duty to strengthen the means of your 
Royal Highness’s Government; and to- 
wards effectuating that purpose, we, his 
Majesty’s faithful Commons, do this day 
present to your Royal Highness a Bill, in- 
tituled, ‘ An act for enabling his Majesty 
toraise the sum of Six Millions for the 
Service of Great Britain.’ To which, with 
all humility, we entreat his Majesty’s Royal 
Assent. 

The Royal Assent was then declared to 
the Vote of Credit Bill, the Bread Assize 
Bill, and a number of minor Bills.—The 
public business having thus been completed, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
addressed both Houses in the following 
terms 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—I cannot close 
this Session of Parliament without again 
expressing my deep regret at the continy- 
ance of His Majesty’s lamented indisposi- 
tion.—At the commencement of the present 
Session, I entertained a confident hope, 
that the Peace which I had concluded in 
conjunction with His Majesty's Allies would 
meet with no interruption; that, after so 
many years of continued warfare and of 
unexampled calamity, the nations of Europe 
would be allowed to enjoy that repose for 
which they had been so long contending ; 
tnd that your efforts might be directed to 
iileviate the burthens of His Majesty’s 
people, and ty adopt such measures as 
might best promote the internal prosperity 
“fhis dominions. ‘These expectations were 
Cisappainted by an act of violence and per- 
dy, of which no parallel can be found ip 
history, The usurpation of the supreme 
‘thority in France by Bonaparte, in con- 
“quence of the defection of the French 
“Mies from their legitimate Sovereign, 
*ppeared to me to be so incompatible with 
‘Ne general security of other countries, as 
Well as with the engagements to which the 
nation had recently been a party, 
had no alternative but to 
inilitary resources of THis Majesty's 
Ons, in Conjunction with His Majes- 
Allies, to proven! the re-establishment 


of a system which experience had proved to 
. be the source of such incalculable woes to 
_ Europe. Under such circumstances you 
will have seen with just pride and satisfac- 
tion the splendid success with which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to bless his Ma- 
jesty’s arms and those of his Allies. Whilst 
the glorious and ever-memorable victory 
obtained at Waterloo, by Field- Marshals the 


Duke of Wellington and Prince Blucher,’ 


has added fresh lustre to the character of 
those great Commanders, and has exalted 
the military reputation of this country be- 
yond all former example, it has at the same 
time produced the most decisive effects on 
the operations of the war, by delivering 
from invasion the dominions of the Nether- 
lands, and by placing, in the short space of 
fifteen days, the city of Paris and a large 
part of the kingdom.of France in the mili- 
tary occupation of the Allied armies.— 
Amidst events so important, I am confi- 
dent you will see how necessary it is, that 
there should be no relaxation in our exer- 
tions, until I shall be enabled, in conjunc- 
tion with his Majesty’s Allies, to complete 
those arrangements which may ensure per- 
‘manent peace and security to Europe. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—} 
thank you for the very libera] provision you 
have made for the service of the present 
year.—J] deeply lament the continuange and 
increase of those burthens which the great 
military exertions of the present campaign, 
combined with the heayy arrears remaining 
due for the expences of the former war, 
have rendered indispensible, and which his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects, from a conviction 
of their necessity, haye sustained with such 
exemplary fortitude and cheerfulness. You 
have already seen, however, the fruit of the 
exertions which have been made ; and there 
can be no doubt that the best economy will 
be found to result from that policy whic) 
may enable us to bring the contest to the 
most speedy termination. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—The brilliant 
and rapid success of the Austrian arms at 
the opening of the campaign has led to the 
restoration of the kingdom of Naples to its 
ancient Sovereign, and to the deliverance of 
that important portion of Italy from foreign 
influence and dominion. I have further the 
satisfaction of acquainting you, that the au- 
thority of his Most Christian Majesty has 
been again acknowledged in his Capital, to 
which his Majesty has himself repaired.— 
The restoration of peace between this coun- 
try and the United States of America has 
been followed by a negociation for a Cum- 
mercial Treaty, which 1 have every reason 
to hope will be terminated upon conditions 
calculated to cement the good understand- 
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ing subsisting between the two countries, 
and equally beneficial to the interests of 
both.—I have great pleasure in acquainting 
you, that the labours of the Congress of 
Vienna have been brought to a conclusion 
by the signature of a Treaty, which, as the 
ratifications have not yet been exchanged, 
could not be communicated to you, but 
which f expect to be enabled to lay before 
you when [ next meet you in Parliament. 
I cannot release you from your attendance 
without assuring you, that it is in a great 
degree to the support which you have af- 
forded me, that I aseribe the success of my 
earnest endeavours for the public welfare 5 
and on no occasion has that support been 
more important than in the course of the 
present Session.—In the further prosecution 
of such measures as may be necessary to 
bring the great contest in which we are 
engaged to an honourable and satisfactory 
conclusion, I shall rely with confidence on 
the experienced zeal and steady loyalty of 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects: and 
they may depend on my efforts to improve 
our present advantages in such manner as 
may best provide for the general tranquil- 
lity of Europe, and maintain the high cha- 
racter which this country enjoys among the 
nations of the world.”"—-Then the Lord 
Chancellor, by the Prince Regent’s com- 
mand, said, The Parliament was then pro- 
rogued to the 22d August next. 

The Prince looked remarkably well; their 
Royal Highness the Dukes of York and 
Kent were by his side. There were but few 
Peers present ; but the number of Peeresses 
and other ladies was very great. The uni- 
versal mourning, not more occasioned by 
court etiquette, than by the private griefs 
which the late sanguinary though glorious 
battle has cayised in almost every family of 
rank in the empire, gave to the fair assem- 
blage a melancholy, but interesting aspect. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 26. 

The house having resolved itself into a 
Committee,to consider farther of the supplies 
to be granted to his Majesty, 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should state the 
whole amount o! the charge coming under 
the head of foreign expenditure, which, in 


the course of the present session, parliament 


would be called upon to sanction. It had 
been deemed expedient to retain possession 
of the Dutch West India settlements of 
Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, as now 
comprising a mass of British property, and 
to furnish Holland an adequate remunera- 
tion. It had been agreed to pay one mil- 
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lion as the remuneration, and to defyy 
jointly with the Dutch government the ey, 
pence of strengthening the fortresses in th, 
Netherlands, so long as they should ¢yp. 
tinue under the dominion of the house of 
Orange. This would create a charge of ty, 
millions, making an additional charge of 
three millions for Holland. It had alg 
been determined to defray with the King of 
the Netherlands the interest of a loan for. 
merly negociated by Russia in the Low 
Countries, while -they continued under their 
present dominion. This would interes 
Russia in the preservation of these coup. 
tries. The subsidies to Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, would amount to five millions, 
for which they would maintain an efficient 
force of 150,000 men. He was happy to 
say, however, that their force would far 
exceed their stipulated quota—nay, so deep. 
ly interested were they in the issue of the 
war, that it would be doubled, as the fol. 
lowing list would shew :—Austria, 300,000; 
Russian army on the Rhine 225,000, (be- 
sides 150,000 under General Wittgenstein, 
assembled on the Russian frontiers, ready 
to march at a few days notice); Prussia, 
236,000 ; German states, including Bavaria, 
Wirtemberg, Hanover, Saxony, Hesse, and 
the Hanse towns,150,000; Holland 50,000; 
Great Britain 50,000; total 1,161,000 
men. The subsidy to be divided between 
the minor German powers would be two 
millions and a half, calculated at the low 
vrice of £.11 0 2s. per man. What quota 
Sweden, Portugal, or Spain, would furnish, 
he could not at present say. He concluded 
by moving the resolution for the subsidy of 
five millions. 

Mr Bankes, though friendly to the war, 
was averse to the subsidies ; our expenditure 
exceeding the revenue by 20 millions. All 
our Allies had basely deceived us when it 
suited their interest. He thought it pre- 
ferable to furnish a quota of 150,000 men 
than the subsidies. 

Mr Baring remarked, that none of the 
maritime powers were called upon to co? 
tribute. Holland, which was growing '" 
wealth, and was relieved from a burthen- 
some taxation, was called upon for no s2ctlr 
fice—nay, we were to pay her for putting 
her frontier towns in a state of defence. 

Mr Whitbread said, it was ridiculous to 
think that the contest would be terminate 
in a few months; and if prolonged, our 
subsidies must be to a larger amount. tin 

Messrs. Bennelt, Douglas, C. Gr ant, 0” 
art, Wortley, WW. Smith, and P. 
shortly spoke. The committee then 
vided, when the resolution was car? 
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Tuesday, May 30. 
CATHOLIC QUESTION. 


Sir Henry Parnell having adverted to the 
Resolutions which he had formerly intro- 
duced in favour of Catholic Emancipation, 
roceeded to argue on the wisdom and 

licy of that measure. He expressed sur- 
prise, that any danger to the Protestant 
establishment should: be apprehended, as in 
the rebellions of 1774 and 1798, the Roman 
(Catholic Bishops had, by their conduct, 
shewn themselves uniformly loyal, and that 
church was now wholly independent of the 
See of Rome. He concluded by moving for 
a Committee of the whole House to take 
into consideration the state of the laws af- 
fecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects. 

Sir J. C. Hippesley was persuaded, that 
not two ‘persons of consideration in Great 
Britain of the Roman Catholic persuasion 
were friendly to the petition; and he ob- 
jected to it, because it prayed for unqualified 
concession, as matter of right, not of favour. 
To grant it, would be subversive of the very 
vitality of the Constitution; but he would 
not oppose going into a Committee. 

Mr Yorke said, the Petitioners required 
every thing without security, and that at a 
time when they manifested the most inve- 
terate hostility to the Constitution, and were 
carrying on intrigues at Rome to prevent 
the Pope from making concessions. He 
would not oppose a Bill to remedy the 
grievances of the Catholics, but convinced 
that the required concessions could not be 
made, he should oppose going into a Com- 
mittee at this late period of the Sessions. 

Mr Knox observed, that concession would 
open the eyes of the Catholics, and render 
the factious and designing men by whom 
they were now guided, harmless, 

Mr M. Fitzgerald supported the motion 
for a Committee, aud said, that with regard 
to the Veto, he understood, that a reverend 
person was now on his way from Rome 
who was in possession of a document of a 
very conciliatory tendency. 

Mr Ponsonby argued, that the question 
Was not one touching the Catholics only, 
but the Protestants, which affected the 
Peace, security, and happiness of the whole 
“mpire: he considered it wise and prudent 
of the Catholics to consider what securities 
they could grant, Consistently with their re- 

‘on, in compliance with the wishes and 
Pr Judices of their Protestant fellow-subjects. 

~ Tegretted their conduct towards his 
(Mr Grattan,) but should vote 

Committee. 

“ir Peel spoke at some length against the 

> and in the course of his speech 
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dwelt upon the insulting and menacing lan- 
guage of the leaders of the Catholic Board, 
and insisted, that there was no prospect of 
a final and conciliatory adjustment. 

Mr Bathurst spoke to the same effect. 

Lord Castlereagh did not think the lan- 
guage of individuals in Ireland to be dan- 
gerous; as, on any great measure of state, 
the people were generally unqualified to 
estimate its fitness or propriety at the mo- 
ment of adopting it, when their passions and 
interests were strongly excited or alarmed. 
He should vote for the Committee; but 
should therein decidedly oppose unqualified 
concession. 

Mr Whitbread said, that the conduct of 
Mr O’Connel in Ireland was exactly the 
same as that of the Hon. Secretary (Mr 
Peel,) who, by all kinds of exaggeration, 
endeavoured to aggravate the Protestants, 
as Mr O’Connel, by exaggeration, thought 
to inflame the Catholics. 

Messrs. Pole, Elliott, Huskisson, and 
Lord Binning, shortly spoke. 

Mr Grattan should oppose unqualified 
concession, and declared, that if the Catho- 
lics failed, it must be attributed to the want 
of prudence and discretion of their leaders, 
who did not assist their Protestant friends 
by acceding to the securities required by 
Parliament. 

The motion for the Committee was then 
negatived by 228 to 147. 


Wednesday, May 31. 


Mr Grenfell observed, that in 1791 the 
Bank gave £.12,000, in lieu of the Stamp 
Duties on their notes. The Stamp dutics 
had increased, and the Bank circulation 
had increased also; and yet no adequate 
increase had taken place in the sum paid 
by the Bank. Upon a fair calculation, 
the issues of the Bank would produce 
at the Old Stamp Duties without increase 
£.100,000 per annum, instead of the sum 
now paid of £.42,000, and if the large 
notes, and the Bank post bills were add- 
ed, it would amount to a much larger 
sum: he concluded by moving for an ac- 
count of notes, and Bank post bills issued, 
&c.: granted. A short conversation then 
ensued, which induced Mr Grenfell to move, 
** that on Wednesday next the House would 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider 
the rate of composition to be paid by the 
Bank of England in lieu of the Stamp Du- 
ties.” The motion was opposed by Messrs 
Vansittart, Ward, and Baring, and sup- 
ported by Messrs Tierney, Horner, and 
Forbes ; and finally negatived by 63 to 43. 

Lord Althrop, in moving for a Committee 
to inquire into the expenditure of £.100,000 
granted by Parliament to the Prince Regent 
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hy way of outfit, said, if he could shew that 
an Act of Parliament had been violated, it 
would have been an acknowledged ground 
for interference and inquiry, particularly if 
it should prove to be a Money Act, which 
was a subject on which the House was very 
properly jealous. The noble Lord then de- 
scribed at length the nature of the grant, 
and contended that it could legally be ap- 
plied only to the outfit, whereas it had been 
applied to the payment of the Prince of 
Wales’s debts. The Noble Lord entered 
into the subject of the Prince’s debt, ad- 
verted to the mode in which the matter had 
previously been treated by the Noble Vis- 
count (Castlereagh,) and said a delusion had 
been practised on the House: the money 
had been obtained for ong object and ap- 
plied to another: he therefore moved the 
appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the application of £.100,000 granted by 
Parliaraent to the Prince Regent by the 52d 
of the King, to defray the expences of as- 
suming the Royal Authority, and that the 
said Committee have the power to send for 
and examine papers and persons. After 
some discussion, in which Lord Castlereagh, 
Messrs Leach, Long, Wortley, and the Sp- 
licitor-General, argued strenuously against 
the motion, contending that the country 
had not lost one farthing by the application 
of the money; while Messrs Tierney, Pon- 
sonby, Wynne, Whitbread, Calcraft, and 
Lord Folkstone, as zealously supported the 
motion, it was finally negatived by 225 to 
103. Another motion, proposed by Lord 
Milton, declaring that the £.100,000 had 
been made over to Commissioners, and ap- 
plied contrary to the Act of Parliament, 
vas negatived without a division. 


Historical Affairs. 


Friday, June 2. 


In a Committee of Supply, Lord /. 
merstone brought forward the Army fy). 
mates: the reduction in the land for. 
since the Treaty of Paris, (exclusive ,; 
militia) was 47,000 mens; and the sayin, 
for their support £.2,652,000. He qo». 
cluded by moving, that 199,667 men } 
granted for the land forces for the yea; 
ending Dec. 31, 1815, (exclusive of tho 
employed in the East India Company’s ser. 
vice :) this resolution being agreed to, the 
noble Lord moved for various sums, com. 
posing the estimates, amounting in th 
whole to £.4,674,000: also agreed to,— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in moving 
the Army Extraordinaries, which were 1? 
millions, calculated the expences of th 
army on the Continent at £.250,000 ae 
month, which would be six millions in the 
year ; three millions more would be requir- 
ed for the expences of the army in Americ: 
and the West Indies; and the remaining 
three millions would be in the payment o: 
debts, and for various expences in the Me. 
diterranean.——Mr Tierney said the navy ex- 
pences for this year would amount to t) 
millions. How, then, was a war of suc) 
expences to be carried on for two years? A. 
the resolytions were carried. 

Mr Gordon then submitted a motion r- 
specting the conduct of Governor Ainslie .0 
Grenada and Dominica: he was defendc 
by Sir R. Heron. On an understanding th: 
the Governor would not be restored to |}. 
command until his conduct had been im 
quired into, Mr Gordon withdrew his my) 
tion for-a Committee of Inquiry. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


puts extraordinary individual, the events 

of whose life exhibit a train of successes 
and reverses unparalicled in the annals of 
history, is now on his voyage to the island 
of St Helena, the spot pitched upon by the 
sovereigns of Europe as the place of his fn- 
ture residence ; and where he must remain 
an almost solitary exile, on this speck in 
the midst of a wilderness of ocean, unless 
events more wonderful than any which have 
yet occurred in this age of wonders, should 
again conspire to bring him on the stage of 


political strife. Respecting his treatme 
in St Helena, it is stated in one of the Lon 
don ministerial papers, Ist, That hey 4 
no intention of suffering him to be a a 
ty in the island; he will be as regulary 
guarded and confined as he could 
England, and permitted only to take © 
and exercise when properly attended 
That all neutrals whatever will be cope 
from the island so long as he is son ne 
a prisoner there: 3dly, That he will ped 
ced under the custody of a Genera) 
in the King’s service, and of @ British - 


miral; the former will have the a 
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jent of the island under the present cir- 
umstances: The garrison of the East In- 
jia Company will be (reduced, or wholly 
withdrawn, and the island will be garrison- 
ed by a King’s regiment. 

When Bonaparte came on board tke Bel- 
erophon at Rochefort, Captain Maitland 
immediately dispatched a frigate to Eng- 
land with the intelligence of his surrender ; 
and the officer who brought this news was 
also the bearer of the following letter writ- 
ten by Napoleon to the Prince Regent : 


RoyaAL HIGHNEss, 

“ Exposed to the factions which divide 
my country, and to the enmity of the great 
powers of Europe, I have terminated my 
political career, and I come, like Themisto- 
cles, to throw myself upon the hospitality 
(macseor sur le foyer) of the British na- 
tion, I place myself under the protection 
of its laws, which I claim from your Royal 
Highness, as the most powerful, the most, 
constant, and the most generous of my ene- 
nies. ** NAPOLEON.” 


“ Rochefort, 13th July.” 


When Napoleon first boarded the Belle- 
rophon, he said to Captain Maitland, with 
his usual quickness, ** Come, Captain Mait- 
land, suppose we walk over your ship.” To 
this the Captain replied, by saying, that the 
decks were then washing, and that the ship 
was consequently not in a state to be in- 
sected ; that he had better wait an hour 
or so, &e. ‘To this Bonaparte responded, 
“No, no, Captain Maitland, let us go now ; 
Ihave been accustomed to wet and dry and 
confusion, &c. for upwards of 20 years, and 
[must see her in her present state.” He 
did so, and inspected her with all the ala- 
crity, minuteness, and curiusity, so charac- 
teristic of him, walking several times over 
the ship; after this he expressed himself 
highly delighted with the admirable econo- 
my of a British man-of-war. One day, ad- 
dressing an old marine, he asked him ** how 
ong he had served #” The reply was, * six- 
‘een years," Where are your marks of 
“tinction, then I have none,” an- 


uD his shoulders, and retired. 
? The Bellerophon arrived in Torbay, on 
24th July, with Bonaparte, and his 
consisting ‘of 50 persons, on board. 
signal was immediately made 
should stand out three leagues to 
fon he she should prohibit all communica- 
esate shore, and await the orders 
miralty. On the 26th she arrived 
Sound, and cast anchor with- 
and the Burotas and 
while igates anchored on either side, 
er boats were ordered to row round 
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‘Wered the marine. Bonaparte shrugged 


the Bellerophon, and keep all boats at 4 
certain distance from that ship. 

The circumstance of Bonaparte’s not be- 
ing permitted to land occasioned a dread- 
fal disappointment to thousands, and so 
great was the curiosity to see him, that 
many persons of distinction made repeated 
applications to the Prince Regent, for per- 
mission to go on board, all of which, how- 
ever, were tiniformly refused. In this case 


there remained no other means of gratify- 


ing curiosity than rowing out in boats from 
Plymouth to catch a glinipse of this extra- 
ordinary individual, when walking the deck 
of the Bellerophon, which he did several 
times every day during his stay in the 
Sound. 

On the voyage from Rochefort, the offi- 
cers and crew of the Bellerophoh seem to 
have treated Bonaparte with all the respect 
they would have shewn to a reigning sove- 
reign ; and although, on his arrival at Ply- 
mouth, orders were issued by the British 
government to consider and treat him mere- 
ly as a General, it appears these orders 
were but indifferently attended to, so much 
had he ingratiated himself with all on board 
during his short voyage. The following 
letters present an animated picture of the 
curiosity and bustle excited at Plymouth, 
by the presence of Bonaparte :— 


- & Plymouth, July 29, 1815. 


** Yesterday the curiosity of thousands 
was gratified by the most ample view of the 
Kx-Kmperor. There were at 4 P. M. up- 
wards of 1000 boats in the Sound. The 
scene at this time beggared all description. 
The guard-boats, strongly manned, dashed 
through the water, running against every 
boat that happened to be too near. The 
centinels of the Bellerophon, and of the 
guard frigates, the Eurotas and Liffey, were 
every moment presenting their pieces to in- 
timidate the curious multitude. At last a 
movement was observed on board the Bel- 
lerophon-—the seamen were seen pressing 
to the fore-castle, the booms became cover- 
ed, and, with unsatiated curiosity, they 
pressed so closely on the centinels, that they 
were obliged to clear the gangways. ‘The 
marines were now also noticed on the poop, 
and the officers and seamen, by a simul- 
taneous movement, uncovered, without or- 
ders, so completely had he ingratiated him- 
self with all hearts. A moment after, to 
gratify the people in the boats, as well as to 
view the sublime spectacle before him, the 
object of boundless curiosity advanced to 
the starboard gangway: the mass of boats 
endeavoured to precipitate themselves on 
the ship—the guard boats dashed furiously 
thro’ the water--some boats were struck— 
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persons overturned into the sea—the centi- 
nels presented their pieces, all in vain; the 
force was overwhelming—screams and cur- 
ses were alternately heard—the next mo- 
ment all was calm—the Emperor was bow- 
ing to the multitude—he stood before them 
six or seven minutes, and retired for a short 
time. In this manner was the time spent 
during the whole of Friday, till eight in the 
evening. Bonaparte certainly is endeavour- 
ing to gratify the spectators as much as pos- 
sible: and he will have enough to do, for 
the country is precipitating itself into Ply- 
mouth Dock. Boats are arriving every 
moment from the ports in Devonshire, Corn- 
wall, and even from Dorsetshire. The 
people in the large pleasure- boats, however, 
have but a smail chance of seeing him, as 
the mass of smail boats prevent access to 
the ship. This was a very unfavourable 
day, as it rained hard. Hitherto none have 
boarded the ship but Lord Keith, and Mr 
Penn, the Pilot, of Cawsand. The time 
when Bonaparte is most seen is from three 
o'clock until eight P. M. The boats got 
near enough to view his features distinetly, 
and even to hear him speak. On Friday 
Gen. Brown was alongside, and was pointed 
out to him by an Officer. Bonaparte in- 
stantly addressed him in a complimentary 
manner, in French, which was answered by 
the General. On Thursday Sir R. Strachan 
was also pointed out to him, and he bowed 
to Sir Richard most courteously, which was 
returned. There is little danger of serious 
accidents resulting from the upsetting of the 
boats, as there are too many afloat to suffer 
any thing more serious to happen than 
that which has happened—a tolerable duck- 
ing in the brine of the Atlantic.” 
** Plymouth, July 31. 

** The boats get within thirty yards of the 
Bellerophon, and Bonaparte is seen at the 
gangway for twenty minutes at a time. He 
always leaves the cabin and waiks to the 
quarter-deck and gangweys while the cloth 
is laying for dinner. On Sunday the wea- 
ther clearing up, which had been unfavour- 
able during the whole of Saturday, the 
Sound was again covered with an immense 
number of boats, and the pressure was so 
great, that the guard-boats, with extreme 
Gifficulty, kept them a few yards only ftom 
the ship. As the time for the appearance 
of Bonaparte drew nigh, (a quarier before 
six,) the exertions of the boats to get a * good 
birth? produced no small confusion. About 
this time some wags on the poop of the Bel- 
lerophon played water from an engine on 
the starboard quarter upon those beneath 
them. The groans, hisses, and shouts of 
the enraged multitude were soon heard, and 
the playing of the engine ceased. When 
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Bonaparte appeared, the innermost bai 
touched the side. A number of distinguish. 
ed personages were observed in the men.0. 
war’s boats in the inside, under the ship's 
ladder. The same scene, with little varia, 
tion, took place on Monday, except that the 
number of boats had increased so much on 
both sides of the ship, that the guard-boats 
were rendered useless, and the sides of the 
ship touched in every part. Bonaparte, as 
usual, appeared at a quarter before six on 
the larboard gangway ; bowed; remained 
three minutes, and then went over to the 
starboard side, where he remained six or se. 
ven minutes. There were 1500 boats in 
the Sound, all crammed with spectators, — 
Government may issue orders to treat Bo. 
naparte as a mere General, but there is a 
spontaneous respect shewn to him by all 
ranks, which no orders can take away, 
Thesé orders are known on board the Belle. 
rophon, and yet when he appears on deck, 
all hats fiy off, as if by magic—when he ad. 
vances to the gangway, to shew himself to 
the innumerable multitude before bin~ 
when he uncovers and bows to it—there are 
no clapping, no cheers, but a thousand hats 
are silently waving in the air. It is cour. 
tesy—it is sympathy—it is the involuntary 
homage which men so naturally pay to him 
who has performed great and memorable 
actions.” 

The following extract of a letter from an 
officer on board the Bellerophon, centains 
some interesting particulars respecting this 
extraordinary character ? 

** The loth July, at day-light, we pcr 
ceived a brig and a schooner working out of 
Aix roads. The Captain dispatched the 
boats to them, and in the space of an hour 
the First Lieutenant, Mr Mott, returned in 
the barge, accompanied by the * once great 
Ruier of half the world,’ with Lieutenant 
General Count Bertrand, Savary, (the Duke 
De Rovigo,) General Count Montholon, the 
Countesses Bertrand and Montholon. When 
he came on the quarter-deck, he said, 0 4 
firm and certainly dignified manner, © 
French, to Captain Maitland, * £ am comet 
claim the protection of your Prince, and gf yo" 
laws.” 

‘J observed his person particularly, and 
can describe him thus :—He is about five 
feet seven inches in height, very strong) 
made, and weil proportioned; very broad . 
deep chest ; legs and thighs proportions : 
with great symmetry and strength ; asm 
round, and handsome foot. His magne 
is sallow, and, as it were, deeply tinged : 
hot climates; but the most commanding ao 
Iever saw. His eyes grey, and air" 
piercing that you can imagine. His g ae 
you fancy searches into your inmost 
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His hair dark brown, and no appearance of 
grey: His features are handsome now, and 
when younger, he must have been a very 
handsome man. He is rather fat, and his 
belly protuberant, but he appears active not- 
withstanding. His step and demeanour al- 
together commanding. He looks about forty- 
five or forty-six years of age. In fact, he is 
very like the picture exhibited of him in the 
Adelphi, and also several of the prints. He 
js extremely curious, and never passes any 
thing remarkable in the ship without im- 
mediately demanding its use, and inquiring 
minutely into the manner thereof. He also 
stops and asks the officers diverse questions 
relative to the time they have been in the 
service, what actions, &c.; and he caused 
all of us to be introduced to him the first 
day he came on board. He has also asked 
several questions about the marines, parti- 
cularly those who appeared to have been 
some time in the service, and about the 
warrant-officers, midshipmen, seamen, &c. 
He was but a very short time on board when 
he asked that the boatswain might be sent 

for, in order that he might look at him, and 

was very inquisitive as to the nature of his 

duty. He dresses in green uniform, with red 

facings, and edged with red, two plain gold 

epaulettes, the lappels of the coat cut round 

and turned back, white waistcoat and breech- 

es, and military boots and spurs, the Grand 

Cross of the Legion of Honour on his left 

breast. He professes his intention (if he is 

allowed to reside in England) to adopt the 

English customs and manners, and declares 

that he will never meddle with politics 

more. The army which left Paris, and uni- 

ted with others on the Loire, wanted him 
to join them and resume his title, which he 

refused todo. He declares that not another 
‘ goutte de sang’ shall be shed on his ac- 

fount. Fortunate indeed it would have been 
if he really had been of this opinion some 

years back ! 

“General Bertrand appears to be a fine 
and faithful soldier. He has never aban- 
doned Napoleon in his adversity or .prospe- 
‘ity. He was at Elba with him, and, I be- 
lieve, intends accompanying him (if permit- 
‘ed) wherever his destination may be. It 
"as this officer who constructed the bridge 
‘ver the Danube, from the Isle de Luban, 
which saved the French army after the 
— of Asperne. Madame Bertrand, I be- 
7. *, was born in Martinique, of Irish pa- 
ents, and her maiden name was Diilon.— 

“iS extremely pleasant and affable, and 
steatly attached to Napoleon’s interests.— 
i - de Rovigo is a very fine-looking 
rng fifty, with a countenance ex- 

“ive of superior talents» De Las Casses 


3 little fellow, about five feet one inch; 
*Ugust 5, 
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very clever. He is the author of ‘ The 
Historical Atlas,’ which I suppose you have 
seen. L’Allemand is considered an excel- 
lent officer, and commanded the light in- 
fantry of the Imperial Guard in the battle 
of Waterloo.” 

Bonaparte continued in the Bellerophon 
till Monday the 7th instant, when he was 
transferred to the Northumberland man-ol- 
war, which, under the command of Admiral 
Sir George Cockburn, was appointed to con- 
vey him to St. Helena. The following par- 
ticulars relative to his conduct, when he 
was removed from the Bellerophon, are 
stated in the London papers to be from un- 
doubted authority :— 

Sir Henry Bunbury, accompanied by the 
Hon. Mr Bathurst, charged with the com- 
munication of the result of Government to 
Bonaparte, were conveyed on board the 
Bellerophon by Lord Keith’s yacht. Sir 
Henry was introduced to the Ex-Eimperor, 
and, after mutual salutations, he read to 
him the resolution of the Cabinet, by which 
he was informed of his intended transpor- 
tation to the island of St Helena, with four 
of his friends, to be chosen by himself, and 
twelve domestics. He received this inti- 
mation without any mark of surprise, as he 
said he had been apprized of the determi- 
nation, but he protested against it iu the 
most emphatic manner, and, in a speech of 
three quarters of an hour, delivered with 
great coolness, self possession, and ability, 
reasoned against the outrageous proceeding. 
He recapitulated the circumstances under 
which he had been forced, he said, by the 
breach of the treaty made with him by the 
Sovereigns of Europe, to quit the island of 
Eiba—that he had exerted himself to pre- 
vent the renewal cf hostilities—-but that 
when they became unavoidable, and that 
the fortune of war decided against him, he 
yielded to the voice of his enemies, and as 
they had declared in the face of the world 
that it was against him only that they had 
taken up arms, he abdicated the imperial 
crown of France, in the full confidence that 
the Allies would be faithful to their solemn 
declaration, and leave his country to the 
settlement of their own affairs; then, un- 
armed, and with the view of seeking an 
asylum as a private individual in England, 
he had first sought to be received under the 
King’s allegiance, and under the protection 
of our laws, and had finally voluntarily put 
himself into the British power. In this 
predicament, he felt himseif entitled to pro- 
test against the measure now announced to 
him, and in a long argument, in which he 
shewed himself to be well versed in our 
laws, he reasoned against the act. 

Sir H, Bunbury and Mr Bathurst say, 
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that his manner was temperate, his lan- 
guage eloquent, and that he conducted him- 
self throughout in the most prepossessing 
way. The account they give of his per- 
Suasive manner is, we understand, highly 
interesting. Sir Henry answered ,to_ his 
discourse, that he had no commission, but 
to make known to him the resolution of 
his Majesty’s Ministers—but said that he 
should faithfully report the reasons that he 
had stated against the proceeding. 

- The Northumberland sailed from Ports- 
mouth on, Friday last, and on nearing Tor- 
bay on Sunday, perceived two line-of-bat- 
tle ships approaching her, which proved to 
be the Bellerophon, with Bonaparte on board, 
and the Tonnant, with Lord Keith. In a 
few hours the Northumberland hailed them, 
and asked after Bonaparte, who, she was in- 
formed, had not come out of his cabin for some 
days. The ships came to anchor off Torbay. 

General Bertrand went first on board the 
Tonnant, where he dined with Lord Keith 
and Sir G. Cockburn. He is a man of a- 
bout fifty years of age, and extremely well 
behaved. At dinner Sir George gave him 
a general explanation of his instructions 
with respect to Bonaparte; one of which 
was, that his baggage must be inspected be- 
fore it was received on board the Northum- 
berland. Bertrand expressed his opinion 
strongly against the measure of sending the 
Emperor (as he and all the suite constant- 
ly styled him) to St Helena, when his wish 
and expectation was to live quietly in Eng- 
land, under the protection of the English 
laws. Lord Keith and Sir G. Cockburn 
did not enter into any discussion on the 
subject. After dinner, Lord Keith and Sir 
G. Cockburn, accompanied by Bertrand, 
went in the Admiral’s yacht towards the 
Bellerophon. Previously to their arrival, 
Bouaparte’s arms and pistols had been ta- 
ken away from him—not without consider- 
able altercation and objections on the part 
of the French officers. 

Those who were not to accompany him 
were sent on board the Eurotas frigate. 
They expressed great reluctance at the se- 
paraticn, particularly the Polish officers. 
Bonaparte took leave of them individually. 
A Colonel Pistowski, a Pole, was peculiar- 
ly desirous of accompanying him. He had 
received 17 wounds in the service of Bona- 
parte, and said he would serve in any capa- 
city, however menial, if he could be allow- 
ed to go with him to St Helena. The or- 
ders for sending eff the Polish officers were 
peremptory, and he was removed to the 
Eurotas. Savary ard Lallemand, however, 
‘were not among those sent on_ board the 
“igate—they were left in the Bellerophon. 

“When Lord Keith and Sir George Cock- 
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burn went of board the Bélletoption, op 
Sunday afternoon, Bonaparte’ ‘was 
deck to receive them, dressed in a 

coat with red facings, two’ epaulets, white 
waistcoat and breeches, silk stockings, the 
star of the Legion of Honour, and a chapean 
bras, with the three-coloured cockade. His 
face is remarkably plump, and his head ra. 
ther bald upon the top. After the usual 
salutations, Lord Keith, addressing himself 
to Bonaparte, acquainted him with his in. 
tended transfer from the Bellerophon to 
the Northumberland. Bonaparte immedi- 
ately protested with great vehemence a- 
gainst this act of the British Government 
he did not expect it—he did not conceive 
that any possible objection could be made 


to his residing in England quietly for the 
| No answer was returned 
by either Lord Keith or Sir G. Cockburn. 


rest of his life. 


A British officer, who stood near, observed 
to him, that if he had not been sent to St 


' Helena, he would have been delivered up 


to the Emperor of Russia. 

Bonaparte.—** Dien me garde des Rus- 
ses!” (God keep me from the Russians.) 
In making this reply, he looked at General 
Bertrand, and shrugged up his shoulders. 

Sir G. Cockburn.—“* At what hour to- 
morrow morning shall IT come, General, and 
receive you on board the Northumberland ?” 

Bonaparte, with some surprise at being 
styled merely General—* At ten o’clock.” 

Bertrand, Madame Bertrand, Savary, 
Lallemand, Count and Countess Montho- 
lon, were standing near Bonaparte. Sir 
G. Cockburn asked him if he wanted any 
thing before they put to sea? Bertrand re- 
plied, 50 packs of cards, a backgammon and 
domino table, and Madame Bertrand desired 
to have some articles of furniture, which, 
it was said, should be furnished forthwith. 

An officer who stood near him, said— 
‘‘ You would have been taken if you had 
remained at Rochefort another hour, and 


sent off to Paris.” Bonaparte turned his 


eye upon the speaker—but did not speak a 
word. He next addressed himself to Sir 
G. Cockburn, and asked several questions 
about St Helena. ‘* Is there any hunting 
or shooting there ?—where am I to reside : 
He then abruptly changed the subject, and 
burst into more invectives against te 
Government, to which no answer was re- 
turned. He then expressed some inde 
tion at being styled General—saying, “* *°% 
have sent ambassadors to me as a Sovereigh 
Potentate—you have acknowledged me a 
First Consul.”—-He took a great deal 
snuff whilst speaking. After remmmnamng 
that the Northimberland’s barge wel 
come for him at ten on Monday mornitt 
Lord Keith and Sir Geo. Cockburn reur™ 
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_Early;.on.,Menday morning, Sir George 
Cockburn went on board the Bellerophon, to 
superintend the inspection of Bonaparte’s 
baggage 3 it consisted of two services of 
plate, seyeral articles in gold, a superb toilet 
of plate, books, beds, &c, They found but 
4000 gold Napoleons, and these were sealed 
up, aud detained. were all sent on 
poard the Northumberland about 11 o’clock. 
At half-past eleven o’clock, Lord Keith, in 
the barge of the Tonnant, went on board 
the Bellerophon, to receive Bonaparte, and 
those who were to accompany him. Bona- 
parte, before their arrival and afterwards, 
addressed himself to Captain Maitland and 
the officers. of the Bellerophon. After de- 
sending the ladder into the barge, he pull- 
edoff his hat to them again. Lord Keith 
received in the barge the following person. 
ages:—-Bonaparte, General Bertrand and 
Madame Bertrand, with their children ; 
Count and Countess Montholon and child ; 
Count Las Cassas ; General Gorgaud ; nine 
men and three women servants. Bona- 
parte’s surgeon refused to accompany him, 
upon which the surgeon of the Bellerophon 
offered to supply his place. Bonaparte was 
thisday dressed in a cocked hat, much worn, 
with a tri-coloured cockade; his coat was 
buttoned close round him—a plain green 
one with a red collar; he had three orders 
——(wo crosses, and a large silver star, with 
the inscription Honneur et Patrie ; white 
beeches, silk stockings, and gold buckles. 

About twelve o’clock the Tonnant’s barge 
reached the Northumberland. Bertrand 
stepped. first upon deck, Bonaparte next, 
mounting the side of the ship with the ac- 
tivity of a seaman. The marines were 
drawn out and received him, but merely as 
’ General, presenting arms to him. He 
pulled off his hat. As soon as he was upon 
deck, he said to Sir George Cockburn— 
“de suis a vos ordres.” He bowed to Lord 
Lowther and Mr Lyttleton, who were near 
the Admiral, and spoke to them a few 
Words, to which they replied. To an officer 
he said, “ Dans quel corps servez vous? (In 
What corps do you serve ?)—The officer re- 
bed, “* In the artillery.” Bonaparte im- 
mediately rejoined, ** Je sors de ce service 
was originally in that service 
“After taking leave of the offi- 
Ks who. had accompanied him from the 
‘Wetophon, and embracing the nephew of 
\tpaine, who was not going to St Helena, 
into the after cabin, where, besides 
companions, were assembled 
“ord Keith, Sir G, Cockburn, Lord Luw- 
Sit. Hononrable Mr Lyttleton, Ke. 
Strand asked what we should have 
We taken Bonaparte at sea 
Now, was the reply. 
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Lord Lowther and the Hon. Mr Lyttle- 
ton now entered into very earnest conyetsa- 
tion with him, which, continued for two 
hours. As he was very communicative, and 
seemed desirous of a very free conversation 
with these two young gentlemen, they 
availed themselves of the opportunity, and 
entered into a review of much of his con- 
duct. We understand that they asked him 
how he came to commit the impolicy of at- 
tacking Spain-——the motives for the Berlin 
and Milan decrees—the war against Russia 
—the refusal of the terms of peace offered 
him. before the first capture of Paris, &c. 
To all these questions, we hear, he gave full 
answers, not avoiding, but rather encoura- 
ging the discussion. 

His cabin in the Northumberland is fitted 
up with great elegance. His bed is pecu- 
liarly handsome, and the linen upon it very 
fine. His toilet is of silver. Among other 
articles upon it is a magnificent snuff-box, 
upon which is embossed, in gold, an eagle 
with a crown flying from Elba to the coast 
of France—the eagle just seeing the coast 
of France, and the respective distances, are 
admirably executed. 

The following are a few passages of the 
conversation which Lord Lowther and Mr 
Lyttleton had with Bonaparte, when he was 
transhipped from the Bellerophon to the 
Northumberland. 

Bonaparte, whilst remonstrating against 
his detention, said, ‘* You do not know my 
character. You ought to have placed con- 
fidence in my word of honour.” 

One of the Gentlemen said—* Shall I 
speak the plain truth to you ?” 

Bonaparte. —** Speak it.” 

** T must then tell you, that since 
your invasion of Spain, no Englishman could 
put trust even in your most solemn engage- 
ments.” 

B.—‘* I was called to Spain by Charles 
IV. to assist him against his son.” ) 
** No—according to my opinion, to 
place King Joseph on the throne.” 

B.—** [ had a grand political system. It 

was necessary to establish a counterpoise to. 
your enormous power on the sea; and, be- 
sides, that was only what had been done by 
the Bourbons,” or words to that effect. 
‘© It must be confessed, however, 
General, that France under your sceptre was 
much more to be feared than during the lat- 
ter years of Louis XIV.’s reign. She was’ 
also aggrandized,” &e. 

B.—** England on her part had become 
more powerful.” Here he referred to our 
colonies, and particularly to our acquisitions 
in India. 


Many, well-informed men are of 
opinion that England loses more than she 
gains 
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gains by the possession of that overgrown 
and remote Empire.” 

B.—** I wished to revive Spain; to do 
much of that which the Cortes afterwards 
attempted to do.” 

He was then recalled to the main point, 
and reminded of the character of the trans- 
action by which he obtained possession of 
the Spanish Crown, to which he made no 
answer, but took a new line of argument on 
the subject of his detention, and after much 
discussion, concluded by saying—** Well, I 
have been deceived in relying upon your 
generosity. Replace me in the position from 
which you took me,” (or words to that effect.) 

Speaking of his invasion of France, he said 
with great vehemence—** I was then a So- 
vereign. I had a right tomake war. The 
King of France had not kept his promises.” 

He afterwards said exultingly, and laugh- 
ing and shaking his head—** I made war on 
the King of France with 600 men.” 

He said, that, in confining him as we did, 
we were * acting like a little aristocratic 
power, and not like a great free people.” 

Of Mr Fox he said, he knew him, and 
had seen him at the Thuilleries—*‘* He had 
not your prejudices.” 

** Mr Fox, General, was a zealous 
patriot, with regard to his own country, and 
besides a citizen of the world.” 

B.—** He sincerely wished for peace, and 
I wished for it also. His death prevented 
the conclusion of peace. The others were 
not sincere.” 

At one time he observed—** I do not say 
that I have not for twenty years endeavour- 
ed to ruin England ;” and then, as if cor- 
recting himself for having inadvertently said 
imore than was prudent—** that is to say, 
to lower you—-I wished to force you to be 
just-—at least less unjust.” 


Translation of the Protest presented by Bona- 
parte to Lord Keith, against his transpor- 
tation to St Helena :— 


I protest solemnly, in the face of Heaven 
and of men, against the violation of my most 
sacred rights, by the forcible disposal of my 
person, anil of my liberty. I came freely 
on board the Bellerophon; I am not the 
prisoner, ] am the guest of England. 

Once seated on board the Bellerophon, I 
was immediately entitled to the hospitality 
(Je fus sur le foyer) of the British people. 
tf the Government, by giving orders to the 
Captain of the Bellerophon to receive me 
and my suite, intended merely to lay a snare 
for me, it has forfeited its honour and sul- 
lied its fiag. 

If this act be consummated, it will be in 
vain that the English will talk to Eyrope of 
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their integrity, of their laws, of their liber. 


ty. The British faith wil! be lost in the 
hospitality of the Bellerophon. 

I appeal therefore to history ; it will say, 
that an enemy who made war for twenty 
years on the people of England, came freely, 
in his misfortune, to seek an asylum under 
its laws. What more striking proof could 
he give of his esteem and of his confidence ? 
But how did they answer it in England? 
They pretended to hold out an hospitable 
hand to this enemy, and when he surrender. 
ed himself to them in good faith, they sa- 
crificed him. NAPOLEON, 


On board the Bellerophon at sea. 
August 4, 1815. 
FRANCE. 

France still continues to grean under the 
hardships imposed upon it by the presence 
of so many foreign troops, the numbers of 
whom, so far from diminishing, are daily 
increased by reinforcements from their re- 
spective countries ; the Allies being determi- 
ned, it would appear, not to leave France, 
either until the stability of Louis X VIII's 
government is ensured, or the country so 

“reduced in strength, as to prevent its soon 
attempting to regain its fallen honours. 
While a strong force continues in Paris and 
its vicinity, the allied armies are also spread- 
ing themselves over the country, and are so 
cantoned as to be able to command all 
France, and act in strict and immediate con- 
cert with each other. ‘these armies were 
supported for some time by military contr 
butions, the pressure of which, being bitter- 
ly complained of by the people, a Royal 
ordinance was issuedon the 17th, imposing 
a contribution of 100,000,000 francs, (up- 
wards of four millions sterling,) which, tt 
is stated in the preamble, is intended as 4 
substitute for the former: irregular and ar 
bitrary mode of providing for the wants ¢! 
the allied armies. From an_ intimation, 
however, in the same document, that their 
departure is not far distant, it is inferred, 
that some part of it at least may be applied 
to the payment of a sum required by the 
Allies, to reimburse them for the expences 
of the war. Private letters estimate the 
amount of this sum at 600,000,000 franc; 
(about twenty-five millions Sterling), but 
this appears to be a mere speculation. ' 

A Paris paper, speaking of the number ? 
foreign soldiers in that capital, says—" a 
can scarcely tell the precise nimber of rd 
reign troops assembled at Paris, but it °°" 
tain that there are daily delivered, ™ 
tions, 200,000 Ibs. of bread, upwards ° 
100,000 Ibs. of meat, and 10,000 litres © 


* A French litre is, equal to 24 Eng: pints 
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yrandy- If we add to this mass all the vic- 
tuals which are furnished by the citizens, 
in their own houses, and by those who sub- 
sist by letting lodgings, we shall have an 
idea of the daily charges of the capital for 
the subsistence ef the allied troops.” 

Louis XVIII. has at last determined to 
bring to trial and punishinent some of the 
jeading characters in the late revolution, 
and what is sufficiently remarkable, the or- 
dinance for arresting these individuals is 
signed by Fouche, Duke of Otranto, who 
was himself deeply involved in all these 
iransactions. The official gazette of the 
24th, ult. contains two decrees for the pu- 
nishment of the principal partizans of Bo- 
naparte. By the first, 29 persons, who ac- 
cepted a seat in Bonaparte’s Chamber, are 
excluded from the new House of Peers to 
be formed by Louis. Among this list we 


f find Marshals Ney, Suchet, Augereau, Mor- 
y tier, and Lefebvre. By the second decree, 
‘ two lists are made out of proscribed per- 
’ sons, eighteen of whom are to be tried by 
e, acouncil of war. In this list are included 
% the names of Ney, Labedoyere, Grouchy, 
2 Clauzel, Bertrand, and Drouet. Those in- © 
1” cluded in the second list are to retire to the 
-s, interior of France, there to await the deci- 
nd sion of the two Chambers, which are about 
d- toassemble, concerning their future fate. 
80 In this second list are the names of Soult, 
all Excelmans, Bassano, Carnot, Vandamme, 
ne Lamarque, Merlin de Douai, &c. 
ere In pursuance of these decrees, Colonel 
tris Labedoyere, was brought to trial on the 
tere lth, accused of treason and rebellion, the 
yal particulars of whose case will appear from 
sing the following answers to questions put to 
(up. him by the Court. 
1, it “Tam called Charles Angelique Fran- 
asa cois Huchot de Labedoyere. 1 ain 29 years 
| are of age, a general officer, and a native of Pa- 


ris On the Ist of March, 1815, I wasa 
lieutenant-colonel of the 7th regiment of 
the line. I received my commission from 
the King, The regiment received the white 
tag at Chamberry. I suppose an oath was 
‘xen, but 1 was not there. I was an offi- 
“t of the Legion of Honour, and a Knight 
r the Iron Crown. I never received the 
“oss of St Louis. When I heard of Bo- 
“parte’s landing I was at Chamberry, 
vd, received from Major-general De- 
orders to proceed with my regiment 
hace It bivouacked on the ram- 
Grenoble. It quitted its post, by 
i phar. to proceed to Gap, and I gave 
Vive VEmpereur. On leaving the 
eagle ot Grenoble, I presented to it the 
. on had been preserved in a box as 
because it had been honourably 

elished in the Spanish war. General 
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Devilliers spoke to me of the ties which i 
was breaking, and the probable consequen- 
ces of my proceeding ; but I answered that 
the interest of my country prevailed over 
all other considerations.” 

The Court unanimously declared Colone} 
Labedoyere guilty, and pronounced sentence 
of death ; which, after a fruitless appeal to 
the Council of Revision, was carried into ef- 
fect on the evening of the 19th, in the plain 
of Grenelle. He was escorted by a detach- 
ment of gendarmerie, and being arrived at 
the place of execution, he fell on his knees, 
and received the benediction of his confes- 
sor, who accompanied him. He then rose, 
and, without waiting for his eyes to be 
bound, he presented his breast to the sol- 
diers appointed to shoot him, saying, ** be 
sure not to miss.” A moment afterwards 
he was no more. On the day preceding his 
execution, his wife presented herself at the 
Thuilleries, and throwing herself at the feet 
of the King, implored mercy for her hus- 
band. Louis replied, that if the offence 
had only affected ‘him personally, he would 
not have refused pardon, but that all France 
demanded the punishment of a man who 
had brought upon her the calamities of war. 
He promised protection, however, te her- 
self, and to her fatherless child. Labe- 
doyere’s mother afterwards endeavoured to 
gain admittaice to the King, for the same 
purpose, but finding that measures were ta- 
ken to exclude her, she withdrew. 

The fate of Labedoyere seems to have ex- 
cited in France feelings of much commi- 
seration. His personal appearance was en- 
gaging in the extreme, and his character as 
a gallant young officer stood high in the ar- 
my. A letter from Paris of the 19th says, 
‘* T was present at the trial of Colonel La- 
bedoyere. He isa young man of genteel 
and fashionable appearance, about 5 feet 10 
or 11 inches high, and extremely well made 5 
he has as fine a countenance as I almost 
ever saw ; a greater regularity of features I 
never beheld. He was commonly cailed the 
Adonis of Paris. He read his defence in a 
firm and elevated tone of veice, and seemed 
to be totally careless of the result.” 

The army of the Loire is now under the 
command of Marshal Macdonald. It is 
said to be greatly reduced by desertion. 
On the 12th, Louis issued a decree for new~ 
modelling the army, which is hereafter te 
consist of 86 legions of infantry—40 regi- 
ments of cavalry—and eight regiments of 
foot artillery—altogether about 200,000 
men. Of this new army, it appears, that 
the French armies already on foot are to 
form a part. This decree is followed by 
another, which declares, that as the actual 
¥orce of the army exceeds a peace-establish~ 
ment, 
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ment, 2nd is out of proportion to the reve- 
nues of the kingdom, the officers least ca- 
pable of aetive service will be permitted to 
retire on half pay, By this provision most 
of the officers who served under Bonaparte a 
certain period will be dismissed, while those 
who come within its operation are preclud- 
ed from re-entering the army at any future 
period. 

The liberty of the press was abolished by 
a royal decree on the 8th instant, since 
which period we can learn little from the 
public journals of theinternal state of France. 
Previous to this date the Paris papers were 
filled with reports of disturbances and 
marks of disaffection to the government of 
the Bourbons. For several days past (says 
a Paris paper) they have repaired under the 
windows of the King’s apartments, to mix 
their seditious cries with the publicjoy. It 
is true that some of them are daily arrest- 
ed, but the same scandalous scenes recur 
nevertheless on the morrow. The auda- 
city of the factious increase with their im- 
punity. Officers walk about with the im- 


perial eagle in their hats, covered with crape. . 


Another paper mentions that the disaffect- 
ed, to prevent the assemblages of people 
in the Thuilleries, have proceeded so far, as 
to throw vitrol and ink over the clothes of 
the females. Groupes assemble in the 
markets and on the boulevards; and the 
presence of the Allies was insufficient to pre- 
vent the most calumnious language respect- 
ing them. 

These outrages (say the private letters) 
shew the existence of a most hostile spirit, 
whiclt is daily extending, and bursting forth 
in many places in a kind of a partizan 
warfare, more destructive to the nation it- 
self than to those against whom it professes 
to be direeted.——In the vicinity of Bar-sur- 
Aube, a detachment of about 30 Bavarians 
were attacked by the peasants with hatchets, 
pitchforks, &c: they were all wounded, 
and the greater part saved themselves by 
flight. At Dijon, Rennes, Nismes, and 
other places, there have been disturbances, 
in the course of which a number of lives 
were lost; the departments of the Loire, 
Kure, and Cher, have in consequence been 
disarmed. 

a1} 


The following document, published at 
Frankfort on the 15th, will shew how great 
a portion of France is covered by the troops 
of the Allies. 


Division of the French Departments occupied 
by the, troops, of the High Allied Powers. 
Royal Prussian Army. 

-“Caeny bead» quarters of :his Highness 

Prince Blucher of Wahlistadt ; 
aft 4 


Morbihan, 
du Nord, Manche, Ille et Vilaine, Calvados 
Orne, Mayenne, Satthe, Eure et Loire, 
Seine Inferieure, Eure, both as far as the 
left bank of the Seine, Loire et Cher, Indra 
et Loire, Maine et Loire, Loire. Enferieure, 
these last as far as the right bank of the 
Loire. 


If. Royal Prussian Army, in conjunction 
with the Royal British and Imperial Avg. 
trian Army ; 

Departments—Seine, Seine et Oise, as 
far as to the left bank of the Seine. 


III. Royal British Army and Royal Ne. t 
Paris, head-quarters of his Excellency 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington; of 
Departments—Seine Inferieure, Eure, 
Seine et Oise, on the right hank of the ¥ 
Seine, Lys, Nord, Seine et Marne, on the 
left bank of the Seine, Somme, Pas de Ca . 
lais, Oise. 
IV. Imperial Russian Army, 
Melun, head-quarters of Fieid-Marshal be 
Count Barclay de Toily ; wh 
Departments—Seine et Marne, on the tion 
right bank of the Seine, Aisne, Ardennes, ten 
Marne, Meuse, Moselle, Meurthe Haute eith 
Marne (a fourth part of), Aube (a third tha: 
part of.) 
V. Royal Bavarian Army. one, 
Auxerre, head-quarters of Field- Marshal 
Prince Wrede ; Ho 
Departments—Loiret, up to the Loire, bo 
Yonne, Nievres, Aubbe (two thirds), Haute at 
Marne (three fourths), Vosges. Mec 
VI. Troops of the King of Wurtemberg Strel 
and of the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, and | 
under the command of his Royal Highness, tenst 
the Crown Prince of Wurtemberg ; bits and | 
Departments—Allier, Pay du Dome. Fran 
VII. Imperial Austrian Army. total 
Fontainbleau, head-quarters of Field-Mar- 
shal Prince Schwartzenberg. ; Lan 
(a) Army of the Upper Rhine. and b 
Departments — Cantal, Lozire, Gard, Presid 
Loire, Haute, Loire, Bouches du Rhone prope 
Vaucluse, Basses Alps, Var. Period 
6 1 


(J) Italian Army. 
Departments—Cotes d’Or, Haute 
and Loire, Jura, Doubs, Rhone, Ale 
Montblanc, Isere, Ardeche, Drome the 
VIII. Troops of the King of Saxony, am bers 


of the Grand Duke of Baden. . Bas Ri 


Departments—Haut Rhin an 
Baron Von OF Dovey? 
Prussian’ Charge Affaires the 
city of Franiort Hess 
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"GERMANY, 
ACT OF CONFEDERATION, 

» Article 1. The Sovereign Princes and free 
gities of Germany, including their Majesties 
the Emperor of Austria, and the Kings of 
Prussia, Denmark, and the Netherlands, 
namely, the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, for those of their posses- 
sions Which formerly belonged to the Ger- 
man empire, the King of Denmark for 
Holstein, the King of the Netherlands for 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, unite 
themselves into a perpetual league, which 
shall be called the German Confederation. 

2, The object thereof is the maintenance 
of the internal and external security of Ger- 
many, and of the independence and inviola- 
bility of the different German States. 

8. The Members of the Confederation 
have, as such, equal rights; they bind them- 
selves, all equally, to maintain the Act of 
Confederation. 

4. The affairs of the Confederation shall 


be mahaged by a General Assembly, in 
which all the Members of the Confedera- 
e tion shall be represented by their Plenipo- 
8 tentiaries, who shall each have one vote, 
te tither severally, or as representing more 
rd than one Member, as follows :— 
Austria one vote, Prussia one, Bavaria 
one, Saxony one, Hanover one, Wurtemberg 
al one, Baden one, Electorate of Hesse one, 
i Grand Duchy of Hesse one, Denmark for 
HA! Holstein one, the Netherlands for Luxem- 
ate burg one, the Grand Ducal and Saxon Du- 
cal Houses one, Brunswick and Nassau one, 
Mecklenburg Schwerin and Mecklenburg 
erg Strelitz one, Holstein Oldenburg, Anhalt, 
mh and Schwartzburg one, Hohenzollern, Lich- 
‘ 


enstein, Reusse, Schaumberg Lippe, Lippe 
and Waldeck one, the free cities of Lubec, 
Frankfort, Bremen, and Hamburgh one; 
total 17 votes, ; 

5 Austria has the Presidency in the Diet 
ofthe Confederation ; every Member of the 
League is empowered to make propositions 
and bring them under discussion ; and the 
Presiding Member is bound to submit such 
Popositions for deliberation within a fixed 
period, 

6 When these propositions relate to the 
or alteration of the fundamental 
sah of the Confederation, or to regulations 
waling ta.the Act of Confederation itself, 
a the Diet forms itself into a full Com- 
the different component Mem- 
have the following votes, propor- 
the extent, of their territories 
Saxony, Bavaria, Ha- 

Wirtemburg, four votes each ; 
Here ectorate'of Hesse, Grand Duchy 

Holetei, Lixemburg, three 
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votes each; Brunswick,'MecklenburgSchwe. 
rin, and Nassau, two votes each; Saxe 
Weimar, and a great number of minor Gers 
man Princes, with the Free Towns, one 
vote each ; total 69 votes. 

7. Questions in the Diet shall be decided 
by a simple majority of votes, on ordinary 
occasions, the President to have the casting 
vote ; but when in full Committee, the ques- 
tion must be decided by a majority of at 
least three-fourths. 

8. The Diet of the Confederation has its 
sitting at Frankfort on the Maine ; its open. 
ing is fixed for the Ist of September, 1815. 

9. The first business of the Dict, after 
its opening, will be the formation of the 
organic regulations.of the Confederation, in 
regard to its external, military, and inter- 
nal relations. 

10. Every Member of the Confederation 
engages to assist in protecting not only all 
Germany, but every separate State of the 
League against any attack, and reciprocally 
to guarantee to each e.her the whole of their 
possessions included with the Confederation, 

After war has been once declared by the 
Confederation, no Member can enter into 
separate negociations with the enemy, nor 
conclude a separate armistice or peace. 

The Mernbers of the League also bind 
themselves not to make war on each other 
under any pretext, nor to decide their dif- 
ferences by force, but to bring them under 
the consideration and decision of the Diet. 

Besides the preceding articles, there are 
a variety of others relating to the internal 
regulations of Germany, of which the fol- 
lowing are the most interesting :— 

13. In all the States of the Confederation 
a Constitutional Assembly of the States 
General shall be established. 

16. Diversity of Christian religious faith, 
in the States of the German Confederation, 
can occasion no differencs in respect to the 
enjoyment of civil and political rights. 

The Diet will take into consideration in 
what way the civil amelioration of the pro-: 
fessors of the Jewish religion muy best be 
effected; and, in particular, how the ene 
joyment of ail civil rights, in return for 
the performance of all civil duties, may be 
most effectually secured to them in the States 
of the Confederation : in the mean time, the 
professors of this faith shall consinue to en- 
joy the rights already extended to, them. | 

18. The Confederate Princes and, free; 
cities agree to secure to the subjects of their. 
Confederate States the following rights:— | 

a. ‘The possession ‘of landed property out 
of the State in which they reside, without 
being subjected to greater? taxes! of charges 


than those of ‘the native gubjects of such 
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5. The right of free emigration from one 
German Confederate State to another, which 
shall consent to receive them for subjects ; 
and also the right of entering into the civil 
or military service of any such Confederate 
State; both rights, however, to be enjoyed 
only in so far as_no previous obligation to 
military service in their native country shall 
stand in the way. 

e. The Diet on its first meeting shall oc- 
cupy itself with the formation of some uni- 
form regulations relative to the freedom of 
the press, and the securing of the rights of 
authors and publishers against oppression. 

19. The Members of the confederation 
also engage, on the first meeting of the 
Diet, to take into consideration the state of 
commerce and intercourse between the dif- 
ferent States of the Confederation, as well 
as that of navigation, on the principles a- 
dopted by the Congress of Vienna. 

The above act was concluded, and signed 
at Vienna, on the 8th of June, 1815. 

Accounts from Germany intimate, that 
the new constitutions, which have been 
framed for different States in that country, 
occasion great struggles. In Wurtemberg, 
the Crown Prince, a young man of great 
abilities, has taken part against the King, 
who opposes the wishes of his people with 
great perseverance. In Hanover, the nobi- 
lity insist upon immunity from all taxes. 
At Frankfort, the Senate concealed the pri- 
vileges allowed to the people by the Con- 
gress. The noblemen of Holstein, had a 
representative (Count Moltke) at Vienna, 
without the knowledge of the King. The 
consequence has been, that his Majesty has 
becn obliged to accede to their wishes. As 
for Hamburgh, the town and the neighbour- 
ing country are in a rev#ving state. If the 
fortifications be demolished, and no more 
war taxes levied for some years, its future 
prosperity is certain. At present, the war 
taxes in that town are so high, that many 
persons talk of settling in Altona. 


HOLLAND AND NETHERLANDS. 


A report has been made to the King of 
the Netherlands, by the committee appoint- 
ed to draw up a constitution for the king- 
dom. The following is a sketch of its prin- 
cipal features :— 

The kingdom is to be governed by the 
monarch, the states general, and the pro- 
vincial states. The membcrs of the states 
general to be elected by the provincial states, 
and they by the people. The states gene- 
ral to be divided into two chambers. The 
laws are to be proposed by the king, the 
states adopt or reject them. The ciief of- 
fices of the state are open only to natural- 


born subjects, but without any religious dis. 
tinction ; yet foreigners who are naturalize; 
may hold minor offices under government, 
Liberty of conscience is allowed in its {,. 
lest extent. All arbitrary arrests are pro. 
hibited, except in cases of state necessity, 
and then the prisoner must be brought be. 
fore his proper Judge within three days, ani 
cannot be removed from his jurisdiction oy 
All confiscation of property 
The house of every subject js 
Liberty of the press 


any account. 
is abolished. 
to be held inviolate. 
is only restrained by the responsibility of thy 
writer, printer, and publisher. 
are principally chosen for life; they are ap. 
pointed by the king, at the recommendation 
of the states general, or provincial states, 

The article in the constitution which pro. 
vides for religious toleration, and declares 
that men of all persuasions are equally qua- 
lified to hold civil offices, has met with 
strong opposition from the Catholic clergy 
in the states, who denounce it from their 
pulpits, and circulate letters among their 
flocks protesting against their signing the 
Letters from Antwerp state that the 
constitution had been rejected by the No- 
tables of that place; and by advices of the 
16th from Brussels, 31 had voted for the 
constitution, and 41 against it. 
places, the votes seemed to be in favour 01 
it, and it was thought, that, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition manifested by the clergy, 
the King would carry his point. 


SPAIN. 


Our readers are aware of the disgracelt! 
scenes that have been acted in Spain, since 
the return of the reigning King. The fol 
lowing is the result of the trials of the Lie 
berales, as they. are called :—Calero, 0- 
Connock, and Pardo, are condemned to the 
punishinent incident to their alleged crime 
as chiefs of aclub at the coflee-house ” 
peranza, and principal promoters of 
revolutionary plan, under the specious pr 
text of beneficence, &c. me 
chea, and Garcia, are banished, and Cride 
is to serve four years in the ranks as @ ” 
dier. Perabelles is punished with two yc" 
attendance on the sick in the m! fad 
pital, and six years banishment from 
licia, and is not to be allowe 
in 10 leagues of Madrid, or any 
The following are punish 
and payment of all costs ; Llano, (0 
lars.—(Here follow about 20 names 
number cannot obtain, during s!* ) 
public employment, unless they § 
viously give the strongest proofs © 
and attachment to the Sovere! 
the wise laws. 
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PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


At no period perhaps was ever the city of 
Edinburgh in the progress of such rapid 
improvement as it is at present. [tis but 


within these very few years that the entran- . 


ces to the town from Glasgow, from Dal- 
keith, and, we may add, from Leith, were 
in a safe state, being in winter-time nearly 
impassable from filth and dirt; now these 
roads are not only completely paved, but 
altered so as to make the different approach- 
es direct, and of a width corresponding 
with the consequence of a great city. Just 
now a new road has been forined to the 
south, leading in a straight line from. Nich- 
olson’s street, to connect with the great 
south road to Moffat, &c.; and workmen 
lately began to open up a road, in a line 
from Hanover Street, north, till it meets 
the road leading from Queensferry to Leith, 
through the grounds of Inverleith and He- 
riot’s Hospital A small bridge is now 
building over the mill-lead, and a bridge of 
three arches is to be thrown over the Water 
of Leith, This road will open a commu- 
nication almost direct with the sea, and will 
be of great importance to the comfort of the 
inhabitants. 

We understand the plan and elevation of 
anew Episcopal Chapel, by Mr William 
Burn, were lately submitted to the Magis- 
trates and Council of this city, and, from the 
beauty and elegance of the intended struc- 
ture, we have no doubt will meet with their 
tntire approbation.—This new building is 
intended for the accommodation of Bishop 
Sandford’s congregation, his present chapel 
in Rose Street having long been inadequate 
‘o the demands of his hearers. The new 
*difice is to be placed in aline with Prince’s 
Stteet, exactly at the head of the Lothian 
Road, and a small angle is to be taken off 
the nursery ground, to the east, so that 
there may be a sufliciently wide road on 
both sides of the chapel. ‘This building will 

90, avery grand and imposing object 
om Prince’s Street, and will give to it a 
a, elegant termination at the west end, 
: ich It at present requires. The plan 
Ss great credit to the spirited exertions of 
"individuals who have come forward on 
© present occasion. 
a pe it is likewise in contemplation 
trem? “ another Episcopal Chapel at the ex- 
: "'Y Of York Place, for which Mr Elliot 
1815, 


1) 


has provided a most beautiful plan and ele- 
vation. 

Cumming’s land, which has so long dis- 
graced York Place, is at last razed to the 
ground ; the houses in the Low Calton are 
just beginning to be cleared away, for the 
foundation of Wellington Bridge ; the old 
houses on the west side of the area of the 
College have just been begun to be pulled 
down, to make room for the new buildings 
—for all which, we are indebted to the ex- 
ertions of our Lord Provost, Sir John Mar- 
joribanks. 

We understand that the Professors of the 
University have petitioned the Magistrates 
to prolong the time for giving in plans for 
the new buildings, and also to arrange mat- 
ters so as to have the whole area completed. 


On the 26th of July, a meeting took place 
at the Merchants’ Hall, Hunter Square, to 
take into consideration a plan for executing 
a canal on the line proposed by Mr Rennie, 
when the resolutions of a meeting, which 
took place in London on the same subject, 
and a prospectus of the revenue which may 
be expected to accrue, were severally read. 
The chair was taken by the Right Honour- 
able Sir John Marjoribanks, Lord Provost, 
who explained to the meeting the advanta- 
ges of the proposed line of canal, and mov- 
ed that a subscription be immediately open- 
ed to carry this great object into efiect, and 
a committee appointed to superintend its 
progress. Sir John Marjoribanks was no- 
minated Chairman, and Samuel Anderson, 
Esq. Deputy-Chairman.—£.5000 was sub- 
scribed in the name of the city of Edin- 
burgh, and we understand about £.25,000 
had been subscribed in London. 

The Wellington Pillar on the top of Pen- 
hilheuch is in a state of progress. The in- 
scriptions sent to the mason are as follow: 
—On the east side the word Victory; on 
the north, Wellington ; on the west, Water- 
loo; and the north side, ** This monument 
is dedicated to the Duke of Wellington and 
the British army, by the Marquis of Lothian 
and his tenants.” 

On Tuesday, the I1th of July, the foun- 
dation stune of the hospital to be built at 
Elgin, out of the funds destined for that 
purpose by Dr Alexander Gray, of India, 
was laid. This gentleman, a native of El- 
gin, having received the clements of his 

education 
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education there, and studied medicine un- 
der Dr Thomas Stephen, left that place and 
settled as a medical practitioner in India; 
there he acquired an ample fortune ; and 
cherishing a warm attachment to the place 
of his nativity, and where he had spent the 
days of his youth, he, by his will, destined 
£.20,000, for building and endowing an 
hospital at Elgin, and appointed Sir Archi- 
bald Dunbar of Northfield, Bart. John Bran- 
der, Esq. of Pitgaveny, Dr Thomas Stephen, 
M. D. at Elgin, the two clergymen of the 
town for the time, the Member in Parlia- 
ment, and Sheriff of the county, as trustees, 
for carrying his intention into execution. 

Edinburgh races commenced on the 25th 
of July. ‘There were only three races run, 
which afforded no sport. They were very 
thinly attended, and it does not seem that 

they will ever be better, till the course is 
changed from the Sands of Leith. 

The competition of pipers took place at 
the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on the 26th 
of July, when a very large and fashionable 
company attended, and the receipts, by tic- 
kets, were by far the greatest ever known. 

The first prize, being a handsome pipe, 
of superior tone and workmanship, con- 
structed by Malcolm Macgregor, of London, 
pipemaker, and one of the pipers to the 
Highland Society there, with 40 merks in 
money, was adjudged to John Mackay, 
from Lord Reay’s country. 

The second prize, being 60 merks, was 
voted to Murdoch M‘Lean, formerly piper 
to Colonel M‘Lean of Ardgower, now pipe- 
maker in Glasgow. 

The third prize, of 50 merks, was given 
to Donald Gun, piper to the Perthshire re- 
giment of militia. 

John Campbell, from Nether Lorn, ob- 
tained the fourth prize, of 45 merks—and, 

The firth prize, of 40 merks, was bestowed 
on Don. Campbell (a boy) from Breadalbane. 

The competitors were numerous, all of 
them good players. After the prizes were 
adjudged, Sir John Sinclair, the Preses of 
the Committee, addressed the audience near- 

ly as follows ; 

‘* That the increased countenance and 
support which the inhabitants of this me- 
tropolis, and those who visit it, have afford- 
ed to the competitions of Highland pipers, 
for several years past, has been highly gra- 
tifving to the gentlemen who had been en- 
trusted with the superintendance of these 
exhibitions; and he was most happy to ob- 
serve, that the attendance on the present 
occasion even exceeded that on any former 
one. A respectable assemblage, however, 
might naturally be expected, after a victory 
like that of Waterloo, where Scots valour 
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was so nobly displayed, under the illysi;;, 
Indeed, there never Was 
a time when those who feel an enthusiasm 
for the honour of their native country coyiq 
attend such a meeting with more real de. 
‘ Fier comme un Ecossois’_ 
* Proud as a Scotsman,’ was an ancient 
saying on the Continent ; but now we haye 
more reason than ever to be proud of the 
gallant heroes that Scotland has produced, 
In fact, the glory which our countrymey 
have obtained in the late almost unparallel. 
ed victories, cannot be surpassed. It js 
well known, that the old Imperial Guard 
were the flower of the French army, and 
accustomed to victory. 
tinguished veteran Marshal Blucher tell us, 
in the able and impartial account he ha 
given of the late battles? * The repeated 
charges of the Old Guard were baffled by the 
intrepidity of the Scots regiments.’ And 
(said Sir John,) had the Highland pipes 
no influence in animating the exertions of 
those brave men ?”—Here he referred to 
several instances where the sound of that 
warlike instrument had been productive o/ 
the most decisive results, and that it had 
been used with the same effect in the late 
glorious conflicts, appeared, by letters from 
the army. He then added, ‘* had it not 
been for the encouragement bestowed by 
the Highland Societies of London and Scot 
land on the practice of the Highland Pips, 
and the liberal countenance given by the 
patriotic inhabitants, &c. of Edinburgh t 
these annual competitions, there would nol, 
perhaps, have been a single piper now |: 
ving, qualified to rouse, by his martial 
strains, the enthusiastic spirit of his cou? 


ous Wellington. 


What does the dis. 


‘‘ Nor is it alone for military exertiots 
that our countrymen are now so celebrated 
1 have lately (said 9! 
John) been in the Netherlands, for the pu 
pose of agricultural inquiry, and there | 
had the satisfaction of finding that the me 
regiments were respected and beloved °Y 
the inhabitants for their exemplary conduct, 
as well as for their valour. Indeed I "® 
informed by one of the Judge 
rior Court of Justice of Brussels, 
the 78th Highland regiment leftt 
some months ago, they were acc 
with the sincerest marks of regre 
tender sypathy, and indeed regar 
which the wounded heroes of the ©" 
79th, 92d, and other Scots * 
giments, are now treated by the 
ple of Brussels, is the best proof « 
timation in which the natives 0 
are held by the worthy 
of the first capitals that 

Sir Jona Sinclair then said, 


on the Continent. 
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nad been led, from the greatness of the oc- 
casion, to dwell longer upon these prelimi- 

topics than was usual ; and that before 
he obeyed the directions of the Committee 
in delivering the several prizes, it was ne- 
cessary for him to state, that George Clark, 
piper-major to the regiment, having 
formerly received a pipe from the Highland 
Society of Scotland, for his gallant conduct 
at the battle of Vimeira, in continuing to 
play upon his pipe after he was severely 
wounded, it was thought proper to vote 
him a gold medal, instead of considering 
him as a candidate for one of the prizes ; 
and that it was, on. the suggestion of Sir 
John Macgregor Murray, in future intend- 
ed to give premiums for the notation or 
writing of pipe music, and playing it from 
the book, to facilitate the instruction of per- 
formers, and as a means of fixing and im- 
proving the music, of our favourite instru- 
ment.” 

Sir John Sinclair’s manly and patriotic 
address was received by the respectable com- 
pany with the highest marks of approbation. 

George Clark was then called in, and dis- 
tinguished by the attention of the audience, 
when the resolution of the Judges was com- 
municated to him. 

On Sunday afternoon the 9th of July, a 
boy, about 14 years old, who could not 
swim, was nearly drowned at the end of 
Leith Pier, by going in to bathe at high 
water. A vast number of people beheld 
with horror his imminent danger, when a 
young man, of 17, named George Dickson, 
accidentally came forward, threw off his 
coat and hat, plunged in, and, at the utmost 
hazard of his own life, succeeded in bring- 
ing him ashore. It was only after the 
means adopted in such cases were perseve- 
redin for some time that animation was 
restored. The drowning boy got such a 
etasp of his deliverer, that both, in the first 
instance, went to the bottom; but, to the 
steat delight of the spectators, in a moment 
the young man appeared above water, with 
the boy thrown across his body, and in this 
manner he brought him ashore, swimming 
‘his back. The generosity and intrepi- 
dity of the exploit cannot be too much ap- 
planded. A gentleman in Edinburgh, whose 
— from motives of delicacy, we forbear 
a few days afterwards present- 
we young man who saved him a 
Silver watch, with the following 
engraved on the outer 

resented to George Dickson, for 
courage and humanity in Saving 

drowning at Leith, July 

as his Well-merited mark of appro- 

‘S$ certainly very flattering to the 
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young man who has received it, and highly 
creditable to the gentleman by whom it has 
been bestowed. 

On the 13th of July came on before the 
High Court of Justiciary, the trial of Tho- 
mas Frew, sen. Thomas Frew, jun. and 
Alexander Cuming, accused of theft, rob- 
bery, and reset of theft.—Thomas Frew, 
sen. and Alexander Cuming, pled guilty, 
and Thomas Frew, Jun. not guilty. After 
examining some witnesses against T. Frew, 
jun. the public prosecutor gave up the case. 

The Jury, without leaving the box, re- 
turned a verdict finding Thomas Frew, sen. 
and Alexander Cuming, Guilty on their own 
confession, and the libel as to Thomas Frew, 
jun. Not Proven, whereupon he was assoil- 
zied simpliciter, and dismissed from the bar. 

After hearing Mr Jeffrey in mitigation of 
punishment for Thomas Frew, sen. who is 
aman of 70, and Alexander Cuming, who 
is a lad of only 15 years of age, the Court 
sentenced Frew to imprisonment in Bride- 
well for one year, and Cuming to transpor- 
tation for seven years. The pannels were, 
the father, and his son and grandson. 

The jury on the trial, for the first time, 
consisted of jurymen taken from the three 
Lothians, which, it is understood, is to be 
the practice in time coming. 

We hear from the Isle of Skye, that on 
Monday the 3lst of July there appeared in 
the Sound, betwixt the harbour of Isle 
Oronsay and the opposite coast of Glenelg, 
on the mainland, a number of that species 
of whale called by sailors Ship Jacks.— 
They were observed all that morning play- 
ing in the Channel, which induced Mess. 
M‘Donald, Elder, and M‘Innes, of Sleat, 
to man a number of boats, with carpenters, 
coopers, and other labourers in their em- 
ploy, who, after much perseverance and 
trouble, at length succeeded in driving the 


_whole, in number 76, into the end of the 


bay at Isle Oronsay, where they were sur- 
rounded and killed; they measure from 12 
to 26 feet in length, and will yield a consi- 
derable quantity of fine oil. We are glad 
to observe so much Zea! and industry ex- 
hibited on that coast, and this first attempt 
crowned with such success; which shews, 
that with proper encouragement, incalcu- 
labie benefits may arise to that part of the 
country. from the fishing of those hitherto 
useless visitors, which at this season fre- 

quent the fishing lochs in great numbers. 
On the 4th of August the celebrated ac- 
tress Miss ONeil, of the,Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, made her first appearance 
on the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, in the 
character of Belvidera in Venice Preserved. 
She was received with the most rapturous 
applause. The house was crowded to ex- 
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cess during the fourteen nights she perform- 
ed, insomuch that many were disappointed 
altogether of seeing her. So great was an- 
xiety to procure places, that several of the 
porters and chairmen who were employed 
for that purpose, slept on straw all night 
on the street at the box-office, in order to 
have precedence when the doors opened at 
ten in the morning. The scuffies that en- 
sued on these occasions afforded much a- 
musement to the inhabitants, who went in 
crowds to witness the scene. 

On the 3d of August the University of 
Edinburgh conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine on no less than 83 gentlemen— 
38 belonged to Scotland, 15 to England,— 
23 to Ireland, and 7 to different places a- 
broad. 

We understand that the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates have appointed George Tait, Esq. 
one of the Collectors of Decisions in the 
Court of Session, in room of Robert Bell, 
Esq. who has resigned. 

The United College of St Andrew’s have 
presented Mr Henry David Cook, son of 
the late Professor Cook, to be minister of 
the parish of Kilmany in Fife. 

The Hon. James Mackenzie of Belmont 
has been pleased to present John Macpher- 
son Cunnynghame, A. M. preacher of the 
gospel, son of the late Reverend Hugh 


Cunnynghame, minister of Tranent, to the » 


church of Newtyle. . 

The University of St Andrew’s, at their 
meeting on the Ist of July, conferred the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity on the Reve- 
rend Robert Haldane, A. M. Professor of 
Mathematics, in the United College of St 
Salvador and St Leonard, in that University. 

On Thursday the 13th, Mr James Por- 
teous was ordained colleague, and successor 
to the Reverend James Scott, in the Relief 
Congregation, Jedburgh. 

The Burgher congregation of Campbell 
Street, Glasgow, have given a call to Mr 
William Brash, preacher of the gospel, to 
be colleague and successor to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Kidston, their present pastor. 

On the 5th of July the Magistrates and 
Council of Edinburgh elected Mr David 
Beatson to be Keeper of the Records of this 
eity, in room of Mr William Wotherspoon, 
resigned, and also Mr William Turnbull, 
senior, merchant, to be Keeper of the Mor- 
tality Record, Greyfriars churchyard, in 
room of Mr John Campbell, deceased. 

At a general meeting of the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Manufae- 
tures of the city of Edinburgh, held on the 
10th of July, the following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected office-bearers for the 
ensuing year 


Sir William Forbes, Bart. Chairmay, 
Alexander Henderson, Esq. first Deputy 
Chairman. 
Thomas Allan, Esq. second Deputy Chair. 
man. 


Directors.—Mess. James Skirving, Wij, 
liam Henderson, John Greive, James Kirk. 
wood, sen. Ebenezer Gilchrist, John A. Ber. 
tram, Robert Buchan, Alexander Hender. 
son (merchant,) Andrew Wauchop, Sir John 
Hay, Bart. William Sibbald, James Haig, 
sen. Thomas Strong, John Anderson, Ro. 
bert Johnston, Thomas Williamson, Robert 
Allan, David Steuart, Andrew Bonar, James 
Ker, George Ramsay, Duncan Cowan, Wij. 
liam Trotter, John Waugh, Alex. Wight, 
Samuel Laing, John Charles, Archibald 
Constable, James Wyld, and Forrest Alex. 
ander. 

Auditors of Accounts.—Mess. Pat. Saun- 
derson, John lLearmenth, Alex. MacCart- 
ney, Alexander Craig, and James Spittal. 

Mr Robert Allan, 7'reasurer. 
Messrs David Steuart, and Alex. Wight, 
Secretaries. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
[From the London Gazette.] 


Carleton House, June 29. The Prince 
Regent this day conferred the honour of 
Knighthood on Danie! Bayley, his Majesty’s 
Consul-General in Russia. 

— This day the Prince Regent was in- 
vested with the tri-coloured ribbon and in- 
signia of the Ancient Orders of Portugal. 

— Same day the Prince Regent invested 
Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. Reat- 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn, and Vice- 
Admiral Sir Davidge Gould, with the En- 
signs of a Knight Commander of the Most 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath; 
and conferred the honour ef Knighthocd up- 
on the following Officers, Knights Com- 
manders of the said Most Honourable Mi- 
litary Order of the Bath: Captain Sir Thos. 
Masterman Hardy, Bart. R. N. Captain “i 
Philip Bowes Vere Brooke, Bart. R- X. 
Captain Sir James Alexander Gordon, R.N. 
and Colonel Sir Charles Pratt. 

Downing Street, July 3. The Prince 
Regent appointed Sir Francis ! ‘Naughten 
Knight, to be one of the-Judges of the ~ 
preme Court of Judicature at Bengal; 
Sir Edmund Stanley, Knight, to be n° : 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judica 
ture at Madras. Hon 

Whitehall, July 8. This day the Ho 
and Reverend Dr Henry Ryder W® ap 

pointed Bishop of Gloucester, ™ 
Dr Huntingford, translated to Herel 
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July 15. The dignity of a Viscount of the 
nited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
jand granted unto the Right Honourable 
Granville Levison Gower, (commonly called 
Lord Granville Levison Gower,) and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, by the 
title of Viscount Granville, of Stone-Park, 
in the county of Stafford. 

— The dignity of a Baron of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland granted unto the Right 
Honourable Richard Earl of Clancarty, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honour- 
able Military ‘“‘rder of the Bath, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by 
the title of Baron Trench of Garbally, in 
the county of Galway. 

— The Reverend Colin Campbell, junior, 
appointed Minister of the church and parish 
of North Knapdale, in the presbytery of In- 
verary, and county of Argyle, void by the 
death of the Rev. John Campbell. 

— The Reverend Robert John Robert- 
son appointed Minister of the church and 
parish of Gask, in the presbytery @f Auch- 
terarder, and county of Perth, void by the 
translation of the Reverend Charles Ander- 
son to the church and parish of Closeburn. 

July 15. The Reverend Maxweli Gordon 
appointed Minister of the church and parish 
of Foveran, in the presbytery of Ellon, and 
county of Aberdeen, void by the death of 
the Reverend William Duff. 

July 18. This day the Prince Regent 
granted the dignity of a Baron of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
unto the following Noblemen, and the re- 
spective heirs male of their bodies, lawfully 
begotten, &c. 

The Right Hon. John Earl of Strath- 
more, by the name, style, and title of Baron 
Bowes, of Streatham Castle, in the county 
of Durham, and of Lunedale, in the county 
of York. 

The Right Honourable Lieutenant-Gene- 
tal George Earl of Dalhousie, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Most Honourable Military Or- 
der of the Bath, by the name, style, and ti- 
ile of Baron Dalhousie, of Dalhousie Castle, 
in the county of Edinburgh. 

The Right Hon. George Earl of Aboyne, 
by the name, style, and title of Baron Mel- 
drum, of Morven, in the county of Aberdeen. 

The Right Hon. George Ear] of Glasgow, 

Y the name, style, and title of Baron Ross, 
ot Hawkhead, in the county of Renfrew. 

The Right Hon. John Willoughby Earl 
of Enniskillen, by the name, style, and title 

aron Grinstead, of Grinstead, in the 
County of Wilts, 
hina Right Hon. Edmund Henry Ear! of 
merick, by the name, style, and title of 


“ton Foxford, of Stackpole Court, in the 
“ounty of Clare, 


The Right Hon. Peniston Viscount Mel- 
bourne, by the name, style, and title of Ba- 
ron Melbourne, of Melbourne, in the coun- 
ty of Derby. 

Also to Francis Almaric Spencer, Esq, 
(commonly called Lord Francis Almaric 
Spencer), by the name, style, and title of Ba- 
ron Churchill, of Sandridge, in the county 
of Hertford. | 

And to George Harris, Colonel of the 73d 
regiment of foot, and General of his Majes- 
ty’s forces, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Harris, of Seringapatam and Mysore, 
in the East Indies, and of Belimont, in the 
county of Kent. 

July 18, The Prince Regent promoted 5} 
Majors to be Lieut.-Colonels, and 35 Cap- 
tains to be Majors in the army, by brevet, 
for their conduct at the battle of Waterloo. 

July 24. Permission given Lieut.-Gen. 
Lord Beresford, K. G. C. B. to accept and 
wear the Grand Cross of the Royal Spanish 
Military Order of San Fernando, with which 
his Majesty Ferdinand the Seventh, King 
of Spain, hath been pleased to honour his 
Lordship, in testimony of the high sense 
which his Catholic Majesty entertains of the 
signal services rendered by him in the field, 
as a Captain General of the Spanish armies 
during the Peninsular war. 

War- Office, July 24. The Prince Regent, 
as a mark of bis high approbation of the 
distinguished bravery and good conduct of 
the Ist and 2d Life Guards, at the battle 
of Waterloo,,on the 18th ult. is pleased to 
declare himself Colonel in Chief of both the 
regiments of Life Guards. 

July 25, His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent has been pleased, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, to approve of 
all the British regiments of cavalry and in- 
fantry, which were engaged in the battle af 
Waterloo, being permitted to bear on their 
colours and appvuintments, in addition to any 
other badges or devices that may have here- 
tofore been granted to those regiments, the 
word ** Waterloo,” in commemoration of 
their distinguished services on the 18th of 
June, 1815. 

Forcign-Office, July 25. The Priace Re- 
gent has been pleased to appoint George 
Henry Rose, Esq. to be his Majesty’s En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Pienipoe 
tentiary to the Court of Berlin. And also 
to appoint the Honourable Frederick Lamb 
to be his Majesty’s Knvoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court 
of Munich. 

Carleton. House, July 27. This day the 
Prince Regent was invested by the Danish 
Ambassador with the ensigns of the Order 
of the Elephant, and his Royal Highness 
also received the ensigns of the same co 
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638 Appointments and Births. 


der to invest the Duke of Wellington there- 
with. 

July 27. The Prince Regent conferred the 
honour of Knighthood on Major-Gen. War- 


ren Marmaduke Peacocke, Knight Com- 


mander of the Royal Portuguese Military 
Order of the Tower and Sword. 

— Permission granted to the Right Hon. 
Lord Burghersh, Envoy at the Court of 
Tuscany, to wear the insignia of the first 
class of the Koyal Sicilian Order of St Fer- 
dinand and of Merit, which his Majesty 
the King of the Two Sicilies has been plea- 
sed to confer upon his Lordship, in testi- 
mony of his Royal approbation of the ser- 
vices rendered by him in the field of battle 
during the military operations which led to 
the restoration of his Sicilian Majesty to the 
throne of Naples. 

— The Prince Regent was this day plea- 
sed to order a writ to be issued, under the 
Great Seal of the United Kigndom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for summoning Sir Ce 
cil Bisshopp, of Parham Park, in the coun- 
ty of Sussex, Baronet, up to the House of 
Peers, by the name, style, and title, of Ba- 
ron Zouche, of Haryngworth, he being 
lineally descended from the eldest of the 
two daughters of Edward, the last Lord 
Zouche, ot Haryngworth, who died with- 
out issue male in 1625, and one of the right- 
ful heirs of the said Barony, which was 
created by writ of summons in the reign of 
King Edward the Second. 

Foreign-Ofice, July 29. The Prince Re- 


gent appointed Charles Durie, Esq. to be 


his Majesty’s Consul in Norway. 

War-Office, July 29.1815. The Prince 
Regent, as a mark of his Royal approbation 
of the distinguished gallantry of the Brigade 
of Foot Guards in the victory of Waterloo, 
has been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, to approve of all the 
Ensigns of the three regiments of Foot 
Guards having the rank of Lieutenants, and 
that such rank shall be attached to all the 
future appointments to Ensigncies in the 
Foot Guards, in the same manner as the 
Lieutenants of those regiments obtain the 
rank of Captain. 

His Royal Highness has also been plea- 
sed to approve of the Ist Regiment of Foot 
Guards being made a Regiment of Grena- 
diers, and styied ** The Ist or Grenadier 
Regiment of Foot Guards,” in commemo- 
ration of their having defeated the grena- 
diers of the French Imperial Guards upon 
this memorable occasion. 

Carleton-House, Aug. 1. This day a new 
Great Seal was delivered to Lord Eldon, 
Lord High Chancellor, and the former Great 
Seal was defaced in presence of the Prince 
Regent and Privy Council. 


Whitehall, August 4.1815. The 
Regent appointed Woodbine Parish and Joby 
Douglas, Esqrs. to be Commissioners of fy. 
cise for Scotland, in the room of James 
Sedgwick, resigned, and William Porter, 
deceased. 


BIRTHS. 


1814. Oct. 31. At Weltevreden, Batavia, 
Java, the Lady of John Grant, Esq. Cap. 
tain 78th Highlanders, a son. 

June 4. At Saint Ann’s Barracks, Barba. 
does, the Lady of Roderick Kenzie, sq, 
of the 8th West India regiment, a son. 

1815. June 12. Mrs Compton, of West 
Learmonth, Northumberland, a dauglite:. 

14. The wife of a labourer on the tera 
of Redheugh, possessed by Mr Chalmers, 
in the parish of Cockpen, of twins, ¢ boy 
and a girl. This is the third time tis: se 
has had twins, all of whom are alive, «> 
fine healthy children. The oldest pair, a)» 
and a girl, are eight years of age; and the 
second pair, two girls, two years of age. 
The whole family consists of ten children, 
the eldest, a boy, now upwards of fourteen. 

19. At Dublin, the Marchioness of Wa- 
terford, a daughter. 

20. In London, the Right Honourable 
Lady Henry Paulet, a daughter. 

21. At Troqueer-holm, Mrs Ross, a son. 

— At Stonehouse, the Lady of Capt. Sit 
G. J. Sinclair, Bart. a son and heir. 

22. At Rosebank, near Edinburgh, Mrs 
William M*‘Robbie, of the island of Jamaica, 
a son. 

25. At London, the Countess of Craven, 
a daughter. 

— At Carlslogie, Mrs Horsbrugh, a 800. 

— Mrs Johnston, 88, Prince’s Street, 3 
daughter. 

28. At Fort George, the Lacy of Captain 
D. P. Calder, of the Royal Engineers, @ ‘0! 

29. The Lady of James Kinloch, 5+ 
London, a son. 

30. At Ballendalloch, the Lady of Georg? 
Macpherson Grant, Esq. a son. 

July 1. Mary, the wife of Mr Thoms 
Hind, a mason, of Sturton in the Steep!es 
near Gainsbro’, of two boys, making @ ' 
tal of five boys and one giri in one year 4 
eleven months. 

2. Extraordinary Birth—The wife of a 
mason, in the parish of Alves, was deliver 
ed of ason—on the 4th, of a daughter 
and on the 6th, of another daughter 5 om 
whom, with the mother, are likely 
well. 

3. At Shirehampton, Somersetshires 
Lady of David S$. Ranaldson Dicks” 
younger of Blairhall, a son. 

5. Mrs Gordon, of Manar, a son Jul! 
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Births and Marriages. 639 


July 6. At Edinburgh, Mrs W. Buchanan, 
Nelson Street, a son. 

— At Borthwickshiels, Mrs Pott, of Tod- 
rig, a daughter. 

— In Hanover Street, the Lady of Nor- 
man Lockhart, Esq. a son. 

g, At Levenside, Mrs Blackburn, of Kil- 
learn, a son. : 

9, At Edinburgh, Mrs Ramsay, Nor- 
jhumberland Street, a daughter. 

10. The wife af Captain D. Scott, Royal 
Navy, a daughter. 

1]. At Newington, the Right Honourable 
Lady Robert Kerr, a daughter. 

14. In Hart Street, the Lady of Captain 
R. H. Barclay, Royal Navy, a daughter. 

— At Bonjedward-house, Mrs Jerdon, 
a daughter. 

15. At Fyrish, the Lady of Capt. Monro, 
of the 42d regiment, a daughter. 

— At Liverpool, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
General Dirom, of Mount Annan, a son. 

— At Dunmore, Mrs Campbell, a son. 

16, At Walker’s Place, North Shields, 
Mrs Home, a daughter. 

17. At Barns, Mrs M‘Dougall, a son. 

— Mrs Duff, of Muirtown, a daughter. 

— At Langlee, Mrs Church, a daughter. 

18. At Gorthlick, the Lady of Major 
Jones, a daughter. 

23. At Prince’s Street, Mrs Murray, of 
Murrayshall, a son. 

27. At Ayr, the Honourable Mrs Rollo, 
a son. 

28. In Charlotte Square, the Lady of 
William Gordon, Esq. of Campbelton, a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 23. At Inchinnan, Mr Robert Lyle, 
merchant, Greenock, to Agnes, daughter of 
the late John Bryson, Esq. Renfrew. 

24. At Bath, Major-General Sir Charies 
Wale, K. C. B. to Henrietta, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Reverend T. Brent, of Cros- 
tombe, Somersetshire ; and at the same time 
and place, Samuel Prest, Esq. of Pristol, 
‘o Mary Ann, youngest daughter of the 
Reverend T. Brent. 

*5. At London, Daniel Terry, Esq. of the 

heatre-Royal, Covent Garden, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth Nasmyth, daughter of Mr Nasmyth, 

ork Place, 
Poses Ferryhill, Aberdeen, Henry Lums- 
na sq. to Catherine, third daughter of 
oan John Tower, Esq. of St Croix. 
‘ At Dunse, James Tait, Esq. late of 
ine of Wales’ Island, to Margaret, eldest 
i ‘er of the late John Turnbull, Esq. of 
*y, St Bathans, 


Wadde} alquhatstone, Stirlingshire, James 


*l, Esq. to Miss Alice Hately, second 


daughter of Mr John Hately, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

28. At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Ballingall, 
farmer, Treaton, to Christina, daughter of 
Mr James Rennie, slater, Edinburgh. 

July 1. At Edinburgh, William Hony- 
man, Esq. son of Sir William Honyman, to 
Miss Thomson, of Mansfield. 

2. At London, the Honourable William 
Powlett, son of the Earl of Darlington, to 
Lady Caroline Lowther, daughter of the 
Earl of Lonsdale. 

3. Thomas Maitland, younger of Dun- 
drenan, Esq. advocate, to Miss Isabella 
Graham M‘Dowall, daughter of the late 
James M‘Dowall, Esq. merchant in Glas- 
gow. 

— At Glasgow, James M‘Call, Esq. of 
Dublin, to Miss Anna Fehrszen, second 
daughter of the late Hendrick Fehrszen, 
Esq. of the Cape of Good Hope. 

— At Drumsheugh, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ainslie, of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service, to Miss Walker, daughter 
of William Walker, Esq. of Coats. 

4, At London, George Holmes Jackson, 
Ksq. of Glenmore, to Margaret, third daugh- 
ter of the late John Whyte Melville, Esq. 
of Bennochy and Strathkinness. 

— At Edinburgh, Dr John Hunter, of 
London, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
William Patison, Esq. merchant in Edin- 
burgh.” 

— At Edinburgh, William Telles, Esq. 
of Madeira, to Miss Helen Scott, youngest 
daughter of the late Alexander Scott, Esq. 
of Sinton. 

5. At Edinburgh, Robert Campbell, Esq. 
of Sonachan, to Susan, only daughter of the 
late David Campbell, Esq. of Comby. 

6. At Sydenham, Kent, John Halkett, 
Esq. of the Albany, to Lady Kathrine Dou- 
glas, youngest daughter of the late Earl of 
Selkirk. 

7. At Lewisham, the Reverend Robert 
Jones, A. M. his Majesty’s senior chaplain 
at the Cape of Good Hope, to Agnes, second 
daughter of the late Rear-Admiral George 
Dundas. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain John Green, 
Adjutant of the East York regiment ef mi- 
litia, to Miss Henderson, daughter of the 
deceased George Henderson, Esq. of Craig- 
ton. 

8. At the Priory, Stanmore, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, to the Viscountess Hamilton. 

— At Grantown, James Grant, surgeon, 
Royal Navy, to Hlizabeth, daughter of the 
late Lieutenant Ross, Roya! Invalids. 

12. At Berwick Church, the Reverend 
Charles Hughes Terrott, minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Haddington, to Miss 
Sarah H. Wood, Berwick. 
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04.0 Deaths.---Stocks and Markets. 


July 13. At Leith Walk, Mr David For- 
rest, solicitor of the supreme courts, to He- 
ten, only daughter of the late Captain Ro- 
bert Kidd. 

14. Mr Lewis Wallace, architect, to Isa- 
bélla, daughter of Mr Richard Clark, Leith 
Walk. 

17. At Glasgow, Robert Perry, M. D. to 
Jane Helen, youngest daughter of Mr Alex- 
ander M‘Colloch, late writer in Glasgow. 

18. At Airds, Dougald M‘Dougall, Esq. of 
Gallanich, to Margaret, second daughter of 
the late Murdoch Maclaine, Esq of Lochbuy. 

20. At Edinburgh, John Donald, Esq. of 
‘Lyston, Dumbartonshire, to Miss Margaret 
Cuningham Leny, daughter of the deceased 
George Leny, Esq. Carden, Stirlingshire. 

21. At Rosedoe-house, Dumbartonshire, 
Alexander Millar, of Dalnair, Esq. to Ca- 
therine, daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present, Sir James Colquhoun, of Luss, 
Bart. 

DEATHS, 
1814. Aug. 26. At Penang, Prince of 


Wales’ Island, in the 21st year of his age, 


on his second voyage to India, George Beg- 
bic, only son of Patrick Begbie, Esq. of 
Castlehill. A young man whose amiable 
disposition and accomplishments endcared 
him to all who knew him. His death isan 
inexpressible grief to his family. 

1815. July 23. At his house Leith Wynd, 
Edinburgh, in the: 68th year of his age, 
Alexander Thom, respected and regretted. 

Lately, At Lisbon, the celebrated engraver, 
Bartolozzi; he was born at Florence in 1728. 
This very celebrated artist studied the prin- 
ciples of that art in which he so eminently 


excelled,¢(engraving) under. Wagner, 


“Vienna. “He was engaged: 


by Mr Daltoy 
to come to England in 1764, when he goo, 
after was made a Royal Academician, an, 
appointed Engraver to the King. His work: 
are so well known and so highly commeng. 
ed, that it would be superfluous to mention 
them here ; the number is stated to amoun: 
to 2054; the most celebrated of these are 
his Clyti and the Diploma. In 1802 he left 
this country for Portugal, being invited 
there by the Regent of Portugal, from whom 
he received a pension, the honour of knight. 
hood, and was appointed the head of an in. 
stitution, the object of which was the en. 
couragement of the arts. When about to 
leave this country, he was offered a pen. 
sion by our Government, and it was report. 
ed that he refused it, but this is a mistake; 
the fact is, at the time the offer was made, 
he was so far engaged with the Portuguese 
Government, that he could not break oi 
his engagement, but he represented this to 
the person through whom the offer of the 
English pension was made, with the hopes 
of being extricated from his engagement by 
an application to the Portuguese. Goyern- 
ment, in behalf of the Government here. 
We believe that application did not take 
place, and, of course, Bartolozzi proceed- 
ed to Portugal, and the country which his 
talents contributed so much to distinguish, 
was thus deprived of the honour of his las 
breath.—Bartolozzi was an amiable, frien(- 
ly, generous man, as well as an excellen! 
artist ; he has left one son, who is now ii 
this country, who inherits also a conside'- 
able portion of his father’s genius, but hi 
profession is that of a painter. 


Prices of Stocks. 
Bank 3 per cent 
1815. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols. 
July 31. 81 prem.| 
Aug. 7.| 2284 | 74 prem. 562 
14,] —— ] 62 prem. 56} 
21.{ —— | 74 prem. 563 
28. 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Rede 4 Meal, in 
indurgh Market, peck. 


Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchang' 
London. 


1815. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. | Peas: 


July 31. | 47 65 | 21 33] 20 23 fe 
Aug. 7. | 45 63 | 21 35] 20 23) 997 
14, | 43 61 | 20 34] 20 23] 
21. | 41 60 | 20 18 21] 

28. | 42 62 | 20 31] 19 221%” 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Pease and 
ISL5. Catmeal. Ba arley Meal. i815. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pees. Se. 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls. Priee. | Ss 
Aug. | S84 | 15 14) 37 [12 July 28. | 32 37] 20 234 19 2% 
357 | 15 14] 28 [12 Ang. 4] 32 35] 19 22] 18 21) 
2928 115 iaf 68 |} 12 — 11. | 31 34] 19 22] 18 2 15 
22.1 283 115 388 1B 30 33} 18 22] 18 2 15 1 
‘29.| 274 | 15 14] 98 [12 30 33] 19 23] 18 


In our Magazine for June last, p. 438, col. 1, line 3, for patent read pare? 
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. New Moon, 2. 10 32aftern 


bt é @uantity of Rain, 4.36 First Quart. 10. 4 18 morn. 


i | 
STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith 
ge 1 to Sept. 25th 1815, in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh. Days. | Morn. | Even, 
H. M.} H. y, 
Barom.| Thermom. | Rain.) Weather.¥ Tu. 3] 2 21] 2 49 
1815. M. |N. | I. P. W. 41 3 11 3 9% 
hide Aug.26} 56 | 65 | O.11 | Rain Th. 3 39] 3 56 
+. 27} 30.08| 60 | 68 | —— | Clear Fr. 6] 4 141 4 31 
28| 29.83] 57 | 65 | 0.01 | Showers Sa. 4 50] 5 
29) 30. | 56 | 65 | —— | Clear Su. 8] 5 31] 5 51 
30] 30. | 50 | —— M. 9] 6 15] 6 42 
31} 30. 56 | 67 | 0.03 | Showers § Tu. 10} 7 13) 7 54 
Sept. 1] 30.1 | 57 [| w. 11] 8 39] 9 99 
2| 30. | 56 |64| 0.03 | Shower | Th. 12|10 9/10 45 
3| 30.02| 55 |60 Clear Fr. 13/11 13/11 40 
: 4] 29.9 | 54 O.1 Rain Sa. 14/12 3/12 2 
5| 30.05| 45 |65 | | Clear Su. 15}12 40) 12 59 
30.3 | 40 165 M. 16{;— —j 1 If 
30.3 | 38|66|——|—— 17] 1 31] 1 47 
Bit. S| 30.21 | 44 | 67 W. 18} 2 2] 2 18 
9| 30.02] 50 |68 | 0.02 |Shower Th. 19] 2 34] 2 50 
10| 30.1 | 48 | 66 | —— | Clear Fr, 20; 3 8| 3 % 
41! 30.21] 50 |67 | — Sa, 21] 3 43| 4 
12) 30. 50 |}69 | | —— Su. 22] 4 22) 4 43 
is $91 90, M. 23] 5 5| 5 
14) 30.1 | 55 | | Tu. 24} 5 58] 6 2% 
15} 30.51] 50 |69 | 0.03 | Showers W. 7 5| 7 46 
16] 30.05| 49 |68 | ———_ | Clear Th. 26} 8 30] 9 1s 
30.1 | 60 | 70 | —— | Cloudy Fr. 9 58|10 939 
18} 30.21 | 47 | 72 0.04 | Showers Sa, 28] 11 itl 
19} 30.3 | 50 | 62 | 0.02 Su. 29/12 % 
20} 30.3 | 50167 |——|Cloudy | M. 30]12 52|— — 
21| 30.01 | 54 164 | 0.11 | Rain Tu. 31] 1 14| 1 
2°} 29.91 | 52 | 62] O.1 
29.99 | 37 |61 | 0.08 | — 
| 29.6 | 48 G2 time at Edinburgh 
| 25} 29.811 50 | 60 | | D. H. M 


Full Moon, 18. 7 35 —_ 
Last Quart. 25. 3 39 afte! 


October 25. King George IIT.’s accession. 
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